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SCRIBNERS NEW BOOKS 





READY TO-MORROW 





Field Reminicences by a Famous Comedian 
THE EUGENE FIELD I KNEW-— by Francis Wiison. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. Also a limited edition 


of 204 copies, wtth special features, each $4.00, sez. 


The author knew Mr. Field very intimately, and his informal and anecdotal bi phy presents very vividly the 
fun-loving nature which is so apparent in the writings of the Western poet; stories of Field and his relations with his 
family and his circle of friends, many of the anecdotes having a bookish flavor; scraps of verse and odd fly-leaf in- 
scriptions by him; and direct reminiscence and estimate of the author’s work, make up an unusual volume. 


MUSIC: How It Came to be What It Is—By Hannan SmitH. With many illustrations. .12mo, 


$1.25, nez. 


Contents: Musical Acoustics—Ancient Music—Medieval Music—The Belgian School—Music in Ita 
Modern Scale— The Opera—The Oratorio—Instrumental Music—Precursors of the Piano-forte— Piano-forte 2 


—The Orchestra. 


ly— The 
laying 


Miss Smith has prepared for the untechnical music-lover a clear account of the growth ot modern music and 
musical instruments. er interesting history of this development is made as concise as is compatible with thorough- 


ness, the essentials and these only being given. 


YOUNG BLOOD —By E. W. Hornung, author of 
**My Lord Duke,” ‘The Rogue’s March,” etc. 
12mo, $1.25. 

‘* A spirited and entertaining tale of mupateny. The 
story is first class — the best, in fact, that Mr. Hornung 
ae since ‘The Rogue’s March’ ”— Chicago 
Tribune. 


AULD LANG SYNE — By the Right Hon. Pro- 
fessor F. MAX MiiLLER, author of ‘The Science of 
Language,” etc. Crown, 8vo, $2.00. (Second Edition.) 

Contents: Musical Recollections — Literary Recol- 
lections — Recollections of Royalties — Beggars. 

* Both for its facts and its opinions, it is of the most 
intense interest. Not in a long while have we turned the 

ages of a book so truly entertaining and informing in the 

Creadest sense of the word. His style is delightfully 

limpid and fresh, and his point of view, that charmingly 

informal one, which makes his writing only less fascina- 
ting than a conversation.” —Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin. 


WHAT IS GOOD MUSIC? — Suggestions to Per- 
sons Desiring to Cultivate a Taste in Musical Art. 
By W.J. HENDERSON. $1.00, me?. 

** In itself the book is an introduction to good music, 
and aside from its serious value, it is a fascinating bit of 
literature, to be read with the keenest enjoyment by lovers 
of music.” —Chicago Evening Post. 

HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC — By Bu: .&. 
KREHBIEL. (Seventh Edition.) 12mo, $1.25, net. 
TALES OF UNREST — By JoszrH Conrap. 12 

mo, $1.25. 
TALES OF THE CITY ROOM -—sy Ex iza- 
BETH G. JORDAN. 12mo, $1.00. 

“ie phareiea’y written book of stories relating to life 

and iabor within the precincts of an editorial sanctum. 


.. It makes excellent reading apart from its value in 
its special information.”— Phila Call, 


NOVELS AND STORIES BY “Q” - (a. T. 


FOR LOVE OF COUNTRY -—a ge! | of Land 
and Sea in the Days of the Revolution. By Cyrus 
TOWNSEND Brapy, Archdeacon of Pennsylvania. 
12mo, $1.25. (Second Edition.) 

** As a romance the story will satisfy the most fastidious 
in the variety of incident and the charm of its love-story, 
and as a direct transcript from the history of the day it 
is unsurpassed for accuracy and graphic interest.” —PAi/- 
adelphia Public Ledger. 


EMERSON AND OTHER ESSAYS — sy 
JouHn JAY CHAPMAN. 12mo, $1.25. 

ConTENTS: Emerson — Walt Whitman — Romeo — 
Michael gagete's Sonnets — The Fourth Canio of the 
Inferno—Robert Browning — Robert Louis Stevenson. 

‘It shows an independence of judgment, a fearlessness 
of thought and an individuality of style that indicate a 
wholesome tendency in our national thought and writing. 
The essavs are refreshing and uncompromisingly Amer- 
ican.” —Boston Beacon, 


NAPOLEON III AND HIS COURT. — By 


a ai DE SAINT-AMAND. With portraits. 12mo, 


“It is a fascinating story, cleverly and attractively 
told. The volume is embellished with several fine por- 
traits.”"—Standard-Union. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED: _ Louis Napoleon and 
Mademoiselle de Montijo. With portraits. $1.50. 


THROUGH SOUTH APRICA—by Henry 


M. STANLEY, author of ‘‘ How I Found Livingstone,” 
etc. With mapand illustrations. 12mo, $1.00. 


HORACE MANN and the Common School 
Revival in the United States — sy s. 
A. HINSDALE, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Teaching 
in the University of Michigan. (Great Educators 
Series. Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D.) 
12mo, $1.00, eZ. 


UILLER-CoucH.) Nine volumes, each 12mo, $1.25. The 


set in a box. $11.00. ‘“ He is among the most imaginative and poetic of the later English novelists. 


The Splendid Spur 
Dead Man’s Rock I Saw 
The Blue Pavilions 
THE DULL MISS ARCHINARD — By Anne 
DouGtas SEDGWICK. 12mo, $1.25. 


An affecting op | of artist life in London and Paris, 
introducing much of the peculiar atmosphere surrounding 
the literary and artistic workers in the latter city. 


FIRST LESSONS IN LINEAR PERSPEC- 


TIVE —By Freperic R. Honey, Ph.B., Instructor 
in Trinity College. 
Oblong folio, 50 cents net, 


Wandering Heath 


Noughts and Crosses 


e Ships Troy Town 
The Delectable Duchy 


Adventures in Criticism 
IN OLD NARRAGANSETT. ROMANCES 
AND REAL 


—By ALticE Morse EARLE. 
Ivory Series. 16mo, 75 cents. 


Eleven stories and sketches illustrating some of the 
more romantic phases of life in Old Narragansett. This 
section was unique among its neighbors on account of the 
development it owed to various conditions nearly ap- 
pane those on the Southern plantations, and Mrs. 

arle has handledthe quaintly picturesque manners and 
customs in her most engaging style. 
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NOTES 


HE PAST FORTNIGHT has been harder 
on the propristors of newspapers than 
on almost any other class, and never 
has it seemed so difficult for the oppo- 

nents of sensational journalism to maintain a 
calm attitude. It is one thing to refrain from 
sending out reporters to invent some new tale of 
vice and crime; it is another and a much more diffi- 
cult thing to refuse space to the wild rumors and 
reports which spring up spontaneously and inevit- 
ably in such times as this. The conservative 
newspaper sees the public fighting for copies of 
its sensational rival; it sees itself called cowardly 
and unpatriotic, and it finds its followers dropping 
away. It is currently reported that one Chicago 
daily saw its circulation fall off 30,000 in one week 
because it was defending the President’s deliberate 
policy. Meanwhile, the yellow journals have 
forged ahead rapidly. Their sensationalism has 
been as unscrupulous and, perhaps, as dangerous 
as ever, but it has at least been cleaner than before. 
So the former panderers to viciousness have played 
freely on our better emotions. ‘‘D— the truth,’’ tel- 
egraphed one editor to his Washington correspond- 
ent, ‘‘send us something that will sell the paper.’’ 

There was a great deal of talk of how the com- 
mercial interests of Wall street were paralyzing 
any warlike policy the President might have; it 
was as equally true that the commercial interests 
of a good part of Newspaper Row were being 
exerted as strongly in favor of conflict. 

The peace policy was, perhaps, worse than the 
war policy, but it is to be regretted that the nation 
was not allowed to guide itself. The newspapers 
have been attempting to guide and follow public 
opinion at the same time; the public has neither 
had sane advice, nor simple expression of its own 
opinions. 


Copyright, 1898, by HERBERT S. STONE & COMPANY. 


IF WAR CAUSES JOY in newspaper offices, 
it has not such effect on other branches of the 
writing profession, With military music sounding 
in the ears, the clamor of novelists and poets seems 
very small to the public. The nerves get some- 
what too unsteady for quiet reading, at home. If 
one wants amusement other than reading the 
newspapers, one goes to the theaters, where there is 
always patriotic music and generally pictures of 
the Maine. The spring publishing season is in 
danger of being stillborn. 


NO ONE WILL DENY the effect for good 
which Mr. Kipling is exercising upon the poetry 
of the day and the people who read it, for he has 
brought thousands to the perusal of his volumes 
who had read no verse since childhood; but it is 
worth reminding those who look for too much that 
his originality shows itself chiefly in the subject- 
matter, and not in the forms of verse he uses. In 
the latter respect he has been singularly conserva- 
tive, restraining his Muse, for the most part, 
within the limits of well-tried and thoroughly- 
approved measures. Of these, the old-fashioned 
ballad meter—‘‘ fours and threes,’’ or iambic hep- 
tameter with a cesural pause at the end of the 
fourth foot—this, or a trochaic adaptation of it, is 
his favorite. Minor critics of poetry have taken 
lately to calling every one who ventures upon this 
measure ‘‘an imitator of Kipling,’’ whether their 
poetic style has a tithe of the robustness of his or 
not. This is occasionally varied, as in the case of 
Mr. Henry Newbolt’s sea-songs, by the statement 
that he ‘‘ has escaped imitating Mr. Kipling.’’ As 
it is perfectly accurate to say of any rhymester or 
songsmith, whatever his product or abilities, that 
he either does or does not resemble Mr. Kipling— 
and, as this makes up nearly all the stock in 
trade of the minor critic, it has the effect of mak- 
ing his extensive influence. appear overwhelming. 
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BUST OF W, E, HENLEY 
BY RODIN 


Perhaps Mr. W. E. Henley carries this idea fur- 
ther than most of his contemporaries when he says, 
in his Lyra Heroica, respecting Macaulay’s 
The Last Buecaneer— 
The winds were yelling, the waves were swelling, 
The sky was black and drear, 
When the crew with eyes of flame brought the ship 
without a name 
Alongside the last Buccaneer, 

that it is ‘‘ a curious anticipation of some effects of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling.’’ Taken with the rest, this 
has an air of making Matthew Arnold’s least liked 
of poets write these lines for that deliberate purpose. 
Why not say, ‘‘ Mr. Kipling has followed with curi- 
ous accuracy some of the effects of Lord Macaulay ?’’ 
It does not make against a reputation to admit that 
its owner is, like the rest of mankind, ‘‘ an heir to 
the ages.’’ Nor does this criticism of jejune critics 
deny the fact that Mr. Kipling borrows to adorn in 
many cases. 





‘TOMMY ATKINS,” for those who do not at 
once counect the name with a certain musical comedy 
called The Gaiety Girl, is associated with Mr. 
Kipling. And as most of us think of Kipling as the 
literary discoverer of the British Army, we have 
generally supposed that ‘“Tommy Atkins’’ was a 
nickname denoting the most affectionate regard. It 
is rather as a shock, then, that we find, in the 


United Service Magazine, an army chaplain 
protesting against the use of the name. It even 
appears that some years ago Lord Wolseley made 
an official appeal to the officers of the army, asking 
them to. discontinue the use of the expression. ‘‘I 
won’t call him ‘Tommy Atkins’ -myself,’’ he said, 
‘for I think it a piece of impertinence.’”’ Lord 
Wolseley’s view of the origin of the name must 
be, of course, that it is to be found in the soldier’s 
‘small book’’ of useful information. In this, until 
lately, there was given an imaginary clothing 
account as a model between the Government and 
Thomas Atkins. 

There is another account of the origin of the 
phrase which has a fine romantic tinge, and which, 
if accepted, might pacify the opponents of the 
name. It appears that in 1857, when the Mutiny 
broke out in India, the Europeans in Lucknow, in 
their precipitate flight to the Residency met a 
private of the 32d regiment (Duke of Cornwall’s 
Light Infantry) on sentry duty. They told him to 
make his escape with them, but he would not, and 
was killed. His name happened to be Thomas 
Atkins, and so throughout the Mutiny campaign, 
when a daring deed was done, the doer was said to 
be ‘‘a regular Tommy Atkins.’’ 





A YEAR AGO THE CHAT NOIR in Paris 
was demolished, shortly after the death of its 
founder, Rodolphe Salis. By many in Paris, and, 
indeed everywhere, this was felt to be a great mis- 
take. So many literary and artistic reputations 
had been made there that it seemed like stopping 
up a great fount of artistic activity. This feeling 





CABARET DU CHAT NOIR 
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of regret has made such progress that the cabaret 
is to be built again, exactly as it stood, and under 
the direction of Mme. Salis to start upon a new 
career. The various decorations will, of course, 
be the black cat in various forms. And the black 
cat as depicted by some of the Chat Noir’s 
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total orders were increased to the figure of 68,000. 
In a way this was exactly what one ought to have 
been ed to predict, for Zola was a martyr to all 
foreigners, and only to a few Frenchmen. 

It is curious to find that each Zola novel divides 
itself with exactness into certain fixed proportions 
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artists, notably Steinlen, is enough to give a repu- 
tation for genius. 


THE PROBABLE EFFECT on the sale of 
Paris of the Zola trial was much discussed, and 
now that the figures are at hand, no one seems to 
have guessed quite correctly. France has bought 






less, and foreign countries more on account of 
Zola’s connection with the Dreyfus case. Before 
the trial 63,000 copies of Paris had been ordered 
by booksellers. Before the day of publication, 
10,000 of these orders were canceled in France. 
But 15,000 extra orders were received from other 
countries, so that on the day of publication the 
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for Paris, the provinces, and 1’étranger. Paris 
takes one-fifth, a second fifth goes to the railway 
bookstalls, a fifth to the provincial booksellers, 
and two-fifths abroad. Of the books sent abroad, 
Russia takes most, then Germany, England, and 
Italy, in the order named. 

This absorption of French books by Germany is 


pw Ne 


a little surprising. For Germany herself publishes 
more than twice as many books as France every 
year. France brings out about 10,000; Germany 
from 20,000 to 25,000. 





MR. AUGUSTIN DALY has his faults, but we 
should be a nation of ingrates if we did not recog- 






— 


LE CHAT ET LA GRENOUILLE 
BY STEINLEN 
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nize him as the only American manager of the 
present time who retains respect for the classic 
drama, and, in defiance of degenerate public taste, 
dares to revive it. He has lately closed a season 
which, in spite of ominous beginnings, must, on 
the whole, have proved successful financially, as 
well as artistically. It seems very strange that in 
the revival of The Country Girl, Miss Ada 
Rehan should have won one of the greatest suc- 
cesses of her career. And yet, this fact may serve 
to throw light on Miss Rehan’s qualities as an 
actress. Peggy Thrift is a wholly humorous 
réle, and no actress can play it without a mar- 
velous gift of impersonation and a keen humor of 
her own. Miss Rehan has repeatedly shown that 
she possesses a delightful humor, and she has also 
shown that it is very hard for her to be serious 
without being artificial. In The School for 
Scandal, for example, with which Mr. Daly has 
lately wound up his season, after succeeding 
admirably in expressing Lady Teazle’s coquetry 
and lightness, she goes to pieces in trying to show 
what depth there really was in the woman. Never- 
theless, let us be thankful for having a Lady 
Teazle who can look and dress the part as Miss 
Rehan does. All reports of ill health to the contrary, 
the actress has never looked better than she has 
looked this winter. As Lady Teazle she wore the 
most fetching white wig seen on the stage in many a 
day; moreover, it softened her face, and brought 
out the beauty of those delicious blue eyes, and it 
even added a charm to that bewitching smile. Mr. 
Charles Richman also looked very fine as Charles 
Surface, but alas! his merits all lay in his phys- 
ique and his clothes. What chances this young man 
has had—and missed. Only once this season has he 
done satisfactory work, as the dashing young 
Irishman in Number Nine. Miss Rehan really 
ought to have a better foil. The Sir Peter of the 
cast, that experienced actor, Mr. Edwin Varrey, 
made very little of the part; indeed, he merely 
walked through it; giving it almost no color or 
animation. Mr. W. F. Owen, who was altogether 
competent in the thankless réle of Sir Oliver, 
could have played it much better. Good work 
was done by Mrs. Gilbert as Mrs. Candour, 
who always acts with spirit and with luminous 
intelligence, and by nearly all of the players 
assigned to the minor parts. Indeed, the general 
effect of the production was excellent. Mr. Daly 
had, as usual, taken liberties with the text, this 
time changing the sequence of the scenes, though 
just what he gained by the transposition, no one but 
Mr. Daly knows, and Mr. Daly never explains! 





THE OBJECT OF MR. CLEMENT SCOTT in 
starting the recent discussion concerning the 
dangers of stage life and the immorality of 
actresses, is now shown to be a religious one. It 
had seemed before either cheap sensationalism, or, 
at least, cheapish morality. But the matter is 
apparently not to be taken lightly at all, and we 
give Mr. Scott credit for the sincerity of his pur- 
pose. The Church is to furnish the safeguard 
against evil influences. ‘‘Catholicism,’’ he says, 
‘‘when conscientiously practiced, is the amulet or 


charm to defend its wearer from all sorts and con- 
ditions of professional life.’’ 

We do not know whether the Roman church is 
generally ready to assume the responsibility of 
allowing young women to go on the stage, trusting 
to its safeguards. When Mme. de Navarro waited 
on Cardinal Manning, after her retirement from 
the stage, he told her he was glad she was no 
longer an actress, because, whenever he inveighed 
against the perils of the theatrical profession, 
Miss Mary Anderson was sure to be brought for- 
ward as an argument on the other side. The 
Cardinal would seem to have thought that safety 
lay only in never going on the boards. 


THE GREATEST ACTRESS of Germany is 
now finishing her second season in America, and 
at the very last the public is discovering the fact 
that we have been entertaining a distinguished 
visitor. The first season she was regarded as an 
ordinary member of the Irving Place Theater stock 
company. But this last winter New York has. 
recognized her, and now her tour through the 
country has given the cities which could boast a. 
German-speaking community of any considerable 
size a chance to see her. In New York the Ger- 
mans have been having a beautiful time. The Irving 
Place Theater, the queer, dingy, and really artistic 
establishment, was crowded every night. If Frau 
Sorma is not a great actress, she is a very skillful in- 
terpreter of character. Her work in Untrue, in 
which she lately appeared for the first time, shows. 
her at her best. As the young wife who punishes 
her husband for his jealousy by flirting with his. 
friend, and even keeping a rendezvous in the 
friend’s house, she was wonderfully skillful, buoy- 
ant, natural, and effective. The scene of her 
encounter with the husband while she is at the 
friend’s house was managed with uncommon ease: 
and cleverness, and, in the third act, her passion-- 
ate refusal to be reconciled to him till he had 
declared his belief in her innocence, showed that. 
she possessed genuine dramatic fire. It was alto- 
gether a very brilliant performance of a most diffi- 
cult character. As Nora in The Doll’s House, 
in which Frau Sorma has reappeared, she renewed 
the success won last season; it is technically a 
most satisfying performance, full of ‘‘nice shades,”’ 
as George Meredith might say. But the actress: 
made a blunder in playing the chief rdle in The 
Maiden’s Dream, a romantic comedy by Bern- 
stein. Here she showed her physical limitations,. 
and at times appeared merely the commonplace 
stock actress. Her performance of Rautendelein 
in Hauptmann’s The Sunken Bell was delicate 
and poetically imaginative, a curious contrast to 
the realistic methods of her other parts. No one 
has been seen on our stage, the Duse not excepted, 
who has such extraordinary facial expression as 
this German player. If she were to lose her pretty 
voice, she might rival Félicia Mallet in pantomime. 
No, to do that she would have to walk better. 
Her walk—but let us not be unkind to talent. 
And then her clothes—they are the most bewilder- 
ing examples of German ‘‘elegance’’ that could. 
possibly be devised ! 
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AGNES SORMA 


UPON LOS ANGELES STREETS, the figure 
of Mr. Charles F. Lummis, adventurer in type and 
upon the plain, is regarded as a most unique offer- 
ing to Eastern curiosity. Mr. Lummis practices a 
fine disregard for the effeminate amenities of our 
daily life; in dress and speech he is direct and 
antagonistic, spending much time upon his con- 
victions. His attire each day includes a ‘‘cordu- 
roy’’ suit, a limp sombrero, a rag about the neck— 
the ensemble varies not, whatever the occasion. 
a reception and dinner draws him out, but no 
modifcation in dress is expected by those who 
know him.’ 

And his face is even more uncompromising, the 
face of a man who has seen and felt beyond the 
degree usual in our prosaic day. Bronzed by 
southern suns, wrinkled by many an exertion, the 
face is one deur to the artist given to ‘‘studies.’’ As 
a character study in physiognomy, the subject is rare. 

What is to be thought of that unwitting woman, 
who one day drew aside ostentatiously from a man, 
presumably a farmhand? Mr. Lummis, while 
glancing over some Stevensoniana in a Los Angeles 
bookshop, became aware of this little display of 
superiority. The bookseller observed this valiant 
warrior draw out The Amateur Emigrant and 
turn its pages rapidly. A smile softened the 
rugged face as this passage flashed into view: ‘‘I 
wish some one would find out exactly at what stage 
of toilette a man becomes wholly invisible to the 
well-regulated female eye.’’ 





IBSEN’S SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY has been 
celebrated with varying degrees of enthusiasm, 
the excitement declining gradually as America is 
approached, where scarcely a ripple disturbed the 
public placidity. Yet Agnes Sorma has been play- 
ing The Doll’s House to enthusiastic audiences 
in New York, and Miss Elizabeth Robbins was 
threatening to celebrate the date, March 20th, by a 
performance of Hedda Gablee. The perform- 
ance was actually given later to an audience which 
the newspapers discreetly referred to as composed 
‘largely of the literary and dramatic professions,”’ 
that is, small. Probably in America Ibsen’s plays 
will be unpopular so long as they are presented at 
special performances. The public would doubt- 
less recognize what an admirably effective play 
The Doll’s House is if Mr. Charles Frohman 
would only put it on, and have it acted badly by 
his Empire Stock Company. Violent defense of 
Ibsen and special performances have actually terri- 
fied the public. Outside ‘‘the literary and dra- 
matic professions’’ very few dare to go to one of his 
plays. 

i England, the jubilee celebration was not so 
ebullient as one might have wished. A number of 
admirers, headed by Mr. Gosse and Mr. Archer, 
presented the Master with a silver Ciborium, a 
facsimile of one made for George II, a silver 
ladle, and a silver cup. No special performance 
was given, and the only special amusement was 





HENRIK IBSEN 
DRAWN BY GUSTAV LERUM 
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some little squabbling in the newspapers between 
people who admired the Master in different ways 
or who claimed priority in ‘‘discovering’’ him. 

On the continent the celebration assumed a dig- 
nity in keeping with its real importance. There 
were special performances in Berlin and other Ger- 
man cities, and in Christiana a real féte, gala per- 
formances, torchlight processions, speeches to the 
students by Dr. Ibsen. It is a real pleasure to 
feel that in his own country there is nothing 
‘‘new,’’ nothing ‘‘advanced’’ about Ibsen. He is 
accepted, and having arrived at the age of seventy, 
he is probably looked on as a conservative and a 
classic. Personal anecdotes of the dramatist’s life 
have been filling the newspapers and magazines. 
Unfortunately for copy makers, Ibsen has lived 
for many years a life, which, if not retired, is 
at least aloof from the world. He appears in the 
streets and at the cafés, but he does not encour- 
age the interviewer nor the curious admirer. A 
fair éxample of his disinclination to discuss his 
work is found in the answer he made to a lady 
who attacked him at a court ball with the question: 
“Do you mind telling me, Dr. Ibsen, what you 
meant by Peer Gynt?’’ The narrator of the 
incident. goes on to say that a dead silence reigned 
for a moment in the little group surrounding the 
old man. He finally raised his head, threw back 
his shock of white hair, adjusted his glasses, 
looked quizzically into the woman’s eyes, and then 
slowly drawled out: 

“Oh, my dear madam, when I wrote Peer 
Gynt only our Lord and I knew what I meant; 
and as for me, I have entirely forgotten.’’ 


ARTHUR HANDLY MARKS, formerly in the 
consular service of the United States, has had his 
literary memory preserved in a posthumous volume, 
Igerne, and Other Writings. During his 
voyage across the Atlantic to take his post, he was 
the shipmate of James Russell Lowell, himself 
newly appointed to the Court of St. James. Marks, 
like so many Southerners, was deeply interested in 
Poe’s life and writings, and afterward made a par- 
tially successful attempt to find some memory of the 
poet’s English schooldays preserved in Stoke- 
Newington. He spoke of him to Lowell—and 
obtained the straightforward opinion ‘‘that Poe 
was a man of very vicious nature, perfectly depraved 
in his personal character.’’ Other judgments were 
obtained and recorded, supporting what Marks was 
probably expecting—what he calls ‘‘the well- 
known hatred and contempt the Bostonians have for 
everything Knickerbocker.’’ Thus Lowell thought 
N. P. Willis ‘‘a clever, indolent fellow.’’ ‘‘I asked 
him,’’ Marks goes on, “‘if he did not think that 
Joseph Rodman Drake, the author of The Culprit 
Fay (a favorite of mine), was not much neglected 
by this generation.’”’ To his surprise he had a 
smile and a shake of the head for an answer. 
Perhaps the most ingenuous of these confidences is 
Lowell’s testimony that Sumner’s English popu- 
larity was due to the letters of introduction given 
him by Judge Story, that Ticknor was a still greater 
social success abroad, and that Sumner himself 
was ‘‘extremely conceited—oppressively so.’’ 





AMERICAN CITIES IN FICTION 
I 
BOSTON — I 


N the old stories, to mention a place was 
enough to ‘‘locate’’ it there. In Martin 
Merivale, His X Mark, one of the first 
stories about Boston (it was by J. T. Trow- 

bridge, and appeared in 1854 in pamphlet parts, 
just as Pickwick Papers did), the hero writes a 
thrilling romance called The Beggar of Bag- 
dad. The publishers won’t have it, and the 
author eventually changes the title to The Beg- 
gar of Venice, because he has ‘“‘got sick of 
Bagdad.’’ All the local color there is in it does 
as well for Venice as it did for Bagdad. This inci- 
dent (which is reminiscent of the repainted picture 
in Miirger’s Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme) is 
typical of the treatment of places in all the older 
fiction. Take, for instance, The Power of 
Sympathy, reputed to be the very first American 
novel—that queer and silly old epistolary story of 
the eighteenth cen , in which Mrs. Perez Mor- 
ton trotted out for public view the particularly ugly 
skeleton in the closet of Mr. Perez Morton. The 
letters are dated from Boston and “‘Belleview’’ 
(Dorchester), and occasionally from ‘‘ Rhodeis- 
land ;’’ but there is not a gleam of anything in the 
whole book to mark the places off from any other 
places in the world. ‘‘A party was made up 
yesterday to go on the water ;’’—you prick up your 
ears to see what the water was like in those days, 
and what people did on it, but you are not allowed 
a single glimpse; the narration goes wandering off 
into’ opaque generalizations about the dangers 
which lie in the power of sympathy, or something 
of that sort. The only peep you get at the Boston 
of the last century is contained in the inference 
you may draw from the story that the austerity of 
Puritan manners had considerably abated. 

Even if you take a big jump in time down to 
1854 and The Lamplighter,—a novel of which 
more than ten thousand copies were sold, and which 
elderly people allude to as containing ‘‘ lots about 
Boston,’’—you find that nothing of the sort we 
call local color appears. At the opening of this 
story, a little girl sits in the door of her poor home 
watching for the old man who comes with his lad- 
der to light the street lamps. ‘‘ Back of the build- 
ing where Nan Grant lived was a large wood and 
coalyard, and beyond that a wharf, and the thick, 
muddy water of a dock.’’ You learn that the 
water in Boston docks was muddy in 1854. Doubt- 
less the water in the docks of New York and Phila- 
delphia was muddy, too. ’Tis thus with all the 
stories of the type, and nearly all of the time. You 
seek in vain for anything characteristic, either in 
the actions of the people or their surroundings. 

Not even in Trowbridge’s Martin Merivale, 
which was. in some sense autobiographical (Trow- 
bridge came from western ;New York to Boston 
when he was twenty to live by literature, and had 
a woful time of it, like all the rest), do you get 
the conscious local study which, with us, was of a 
later period—the interweaving of real place feeling 
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with the lives of people. However, his ‘‘ treat- 
ment’’ of Boston was bad enough. There is in 
Martin Merivale plenty of low life and drink, 
all with a Dickensish flavor, and a street conflagra- 
tion of the good old stage sort, with ‘‘Play away 
5!’ and that sort of thing; there is a shocking, 
and for the most part, probably true, picture of the 
cheap ‘‘ literary ’’ weeklies which swarmed in Bos- 
ton at that time; there is a book publisher or two 
and an author—‘‘a seedy individual, with droning 
voice and a mouth stained with tobacco.’’ The 
publisher of the True Flag (a paper which still 
exists, and which Trowbridge masks under a 
slightly different name) offers prizes for poems. 
Martin’s story, The Beggar of Bagdad, afore- 
said, is rejected by a publisher because ‘‘the style 
is too fine.’’? Says this publisher: ‘The popular 
taste is for simple, natural pictures of life; the 
‘ Beggar’ does not come down to real life.’’ This 
in 1854; but if you search the American literature 
of the period, you will scarcely find one story that 
‘‘eomes down to real life.’”’ However, we get in 
Martin Merivale a sufficiently concrete and 
startling picture of the clientele of what the 
author called a ‘‘ genteel boarding-house’’ at the 
West End: 


The society at the house was mixed and various. Two 
lawyers, a quack doctor, a teacher of French and German, 
several dry-goods clerks, a piano tuner, and a couple of 
young gentlemen of leisure suspected of gambling procliv- 
ities; three sewing girls, a school teacher and a teacher of 
music (women), two California widows and a wild creature 
of thirty-five, supposed to have had her wits shattered by an 
early disappointment—and rare Miss Befflin. 

Martin, prospering, had transplanted himself 
into this Elysian company from Portland street, 
which was apparently the Columbus avenue of the 
time. At about the epoch when Martin Meri- 
vale—which is simply Martin Chuzzlewit and 
water—was appearing, Dr. Holmes was getting 
ready for the world the much truer glance at Bos- 
ton, which we find in the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table. The Autocrat is not a 
novel, but presumably it belongs in a broad way 
to fiction. Anyway, in it we get something which 
while it is far from pretending to be a local 
study, has the real local grip at last—something 
definite and living. In the pages of the Autocrat 
the long path on the Common, and the granite 
block seats, and the gingko tree, are made to live 
forever. At the same time that we get these few 
characteristic things we learn, however, that 

Boston is just like other places of its size; only, perhaps, 
considering ‘its' excellent fish-market, paid fire department, 
superior monthly publications, and correct habit of spelling 
the English language, it has some right to look down on the 
mob of cities. 

Alas! the gingko tree is on its last legs, the fish- 
market is broken up into little bits, the paid fire 
department is no longer a distinction, monthly 
publications pretty nearly as good, at least, are 
found elsewhere, and the Traveller has changed 
its name to the Traveler, with one beggarly /, 
and is yellow—that is, pink—of hue. Boston is, 
indeed, too much like other places. But the 
Autocrat had a decided influence in teaching our 
novelists to get hold of whatsoever is characteristic 





about the place. Holmes did little of the like 
be anywhere else, and wrote novels himself 
which had no place-color in them; but when 
another man of sense and wit began to write about 
Boston, and gave us that consummate picture of 
life called A Modern Instance, it was not par- 
ticularly hard to trace the influence of Holmes in 
his clever, vivid way of touching things and places. 
Putting aside all questions of schools, it is proba- 
bly incontestable that between Mr. Howells and all 
others, considered as picturers of Boston in fiction, 
there is an awful gap. Compared with the 
Modern Instance and A Woman’s Reason, 
Mr. Henry James’s Bostonians and Mr. F. Ma- 
rion Crawford’s American Politician are lam- 
poons. Howells does not lampoon; he clothes his 
Boston stories with the body and fills them with 
the spirit of the town. The adventures of Bartle 
Hubbard and Helen Harkness seem to carry wi 
them more of the life of Boston than do the pro- 
ceedings of any of his other people. Lemuel 
Barker is a strongly-drawn, pathetic figure, and 
every year tourists inquire of policemen for the 
bench on the Common on which he sat; and yet, the 
experiences of an amiable greenhorn in Boston are 
not necessarily greatly unlike what they might be 
in another city; and in Silas Lapham there is 
little local color compared with the two novels first 
mentioned. The exactness of the picture of Brom- 
field Corey, as a type of the Bostonian of the old 
families, is questioned, and perhaps it is question- 
able. Mr. James may have hit the type better; 
but his picture of the place does not make us live . 
in it, if we happen to live somewhere else, as Mr. 
Howells’s does. 

Mr. Henry James’s Bostonians is, in short, a 

ind in three volumes. Miss Olive Chancellor 
‘thad the good fortune to dwell on that side of 
Charles street toward which, in the rear, the after- 
noon sun slants redly, from a horizon indented at 
empty intervals with wooden spires, the masts of 
lonely boats, the chimneys of di ‘works,’ over 
a brackish expanse of anomalous character, which 
is too big for a river and too small for a bay.’’ 
Beginning with this blasphemy of the Back Bay, the 
Bostonians goes on to the end with the air of 
being written for a British public, and abounds in 
explanations of things American for the benefit of 
the untraveled Britannic reader. Hawthorne’s 
English is not despised even beyond the Atlantic, 
and yet he boldly wrote ‘‘hack’’ and such Ameri- 
can words where Mr. James, even in an American 
story, finds it necessary to write ‘‘hackney-coach.”’ 
Mr. James, of course, in a Boston story, was in 
duty bound to sprinkle his pages with Ideas, 
Reform, the Ballot-box, Psychology, and the Rights 
of Woman. These things are found in Boston, and 
yet there is a tendency in the writers of fiction to 
distort them out of their proper relation to the life 
of the people. That is something which Mr. 
Howells did not do with anything. 

Mr. Marion Crawford’s American Poli- 
tician belongs with Mr. James’s Bostonians. 
It is the little bit of a Society Boston which he 
chiefly pictures. Mrs. Sam Wyndham ‘‘was about 
forty years of age, as all her friends knew, for it is 
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as easy for a Bostonian to conceal her age as for a 
crowned head. In a place where one-half of 
society calls the other half cousin, and went to 
school with it, every one knows and accurately 
remembers just how old everybody else is.’’ Mrs. 
Wyndham has the customary Boston opinion of 
Boston; she understands Boston business and calls 
it finance, but she despises the New York Stock 
Exchange and denounces it as gambling. The 
Politician is Mr. John Harrington, a Bostonian of 
blue blood, who has gone wrong and cultivates the 
Irish. Mr. Crawford had undoubtedly the case of 
a living patrician of Boston in mind, so that we 
cannot accuse him of introducing impossible 
things. He does up the tax-dodgers in a way 
which seems to imply that, so far as he is aware, 
there are no tax-dodgers anywhere else. 

Mr. William H. Rideing has ‘‘gone for’’ Boston 
quite extensively in his Little Upstart—an 
intensely and distressingly personal story, in 
which clubs and real men and women figure under 
extremely thin disguises; the Somerset Club is 
the Devonshire, the Papyrus the Stylus; Boyle 
O’Reilly is ‘“‘the poet O’Hara,’’ and so on. This 
is local color with a vengeance; and it is not laid on 
in a flattering way. But the prize for real lam- 
pooning of Boston must surely go to Professor Arlo 
Bates, author of The Pagans and The Philis- 
tines. In The Pagans, the earlier of the two, 
Mr. Bates starts out with the same old view across 
the Charles river, which the readers of Boston 
stories must get horribly tired of. But we soon 
find ourselves in the St. Filipe Club—a name 
which is so thin a mask that one wonders why it 
was put on at all. There is some epigrammatic 
talk—consciously and very intentionally epigram- 
matic—and there is some philosophy of life which 
quite out-Verlaines Verlaine. Think of —, 
nians being made to talk like this: 


Emerson lacked the loftiness of vice. He knew only half 
of life. He never had any conception of the passionate long- 
ing for vice per se; the thrill, the glow, which comes to 
= men at the eo caress of sin in its most horrible 
shape. 


OPED cance wre oo 


The book incidentally mocks at the supposed 
musical eminence of Boston. In The Philis- 
tines we are grieved to find the same people that 
were in The Pagans. Some of them have given 
up being pagans, and have become Philistines. 
Here pictorial art and literature are the principal 
objects of the author’s satire. There is a note- 
worthy scene at the Browning Club; the author 
belonged to this club, and presumably knew what 
he was telling about. It makes an amusing pic- 
ture; Mrs. Staggchase, Elsie Dimmont, and Fen- 
ton, an artist, are listening to the proceedings of 
the club, of which Fenton is a member. Mrs. 
Staggchase whispers that she feels as if she were 
in a lunatic asylum. The club is considering 
Bishop Blougram’s Apology, and Fenton 
rises, glances around at the circle of Browningites 
enragés, and ventures this contribution to the dis- 
cussion : 


The poem is most remarkable for the intimate knowledge 
which it shows of human nature. Take a line like 


‘“‘Men have outgrown the shame of being fools;’’ 


we can see striking instances of its truth all about us! 

‘How can you!’”’ exclaimed Elsie Dimmont under her 
breath. 

One finds a very different tone in another book 
which deals with pretty much the same clubs, and 
the same grade of people as Mr. Bates’s, to-wit, 
Mr. T. Russell Sullivan’s Roses of Shadow. 
The Augean Club may—and may not—be the same 
as the St. Filipe, but if it is, Mr. Sullivan must 
have known a different set of men there. This is 
one of the extremely small number of Boston 
stories written by a real Bostonian. Natives of ' 
Boston, for the most part, lack the perspective 
which alone would enable them to write a true 
story of their town. It would be as impossible as 
it is for any one to write properly a dialect which 
he habitually speaks. One would say, from a 
point or two, that Mr. Sullivan had gone abroad to 
get his perspective. For instance, he describes 
certain streets as ‘‘quaint, irregular, quiet places 
that bear to Charles street something of the rela- 
tion that the Adelphi Terrace bears to the Strand.”’ 
(Here a casual reader of the public library copy of 
Roses of Shadow, doubtless a person of strong 
‘‘Americanism’’ of feeling, has written ‘‘Rats!’’ 
in the margin, in a bold, bad hand, and gone on.) 
There was another rather clever and not ill-tem- 
pered grind on Boston notions published in an 
anonymous series,—The Wolf atthe Door. 
In it the women join ‘‘classes’’ in all sorts of 
things that they have no interest in, in a manner 
eminently Bostonian. One of them is getting up a 
subscription to erect a statue to King Philip, and 
another of them, Barbara by name, wants to know 
whether it is to Philip Augustus, Philip le Bel, or 
Louis Philippe. There is also a class in cookery; 
after a session of this, Cecile admits: ‘‘My thing 
was horrid; it turned out that I put in cream-of- 
tartar instead of salt; you have no idea how it did 
taste! But, of course, we must expect to have our 
failures.’? This same charming Cecile is seen 
walking on the Mill-Dam with her Spanish teacher 
(male). The way in which her mother expresses 
her objection to this is memorable: ‘‘I didn’t 
care to have Cecile learn Spanish; if she were 
going to Havana, or Spain, there might be some 
use. It would be so much better for her to keep 
up her French or her Italian or German !’’ 

There was a clever, but amateurish caricature of 
Boston fads and cranks published anonymously in 
Chicago under the bad title, The Fearless 
Investigator—a roaring farce, mostly, with a 
curious vein of seriousness and question running 
through it. There is in it almost nothing to locate it; 
and yet the picture of Boston thought, struck by 
lightning, has the illuminating and truthful side that 
a really good caricature has. The Fearless In- 
vestigator satirizes spiritualism, which is proper 
enough in a Boston story, since Boston is the cap- 
ital of spiritualism. Mr. Howells took his shy at 
that topic, but in no lampooning way, in The 
Undiscovered Country; so did Miss Alice 
Brown in her early story, Fools of Nature. 
There is a boarding-house in Miss Brown’s book: 
Two sides of Boston, that presented by its aristo- 
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cratic society, with its ‘‘view across the Charles,’’ 
and that presented by the boarding-house, have 
affected the imagination of writers of Boston 
stories in a pre-eminent way—all of them seem 
to have lived in boarding-houses at one stage of 


their career. Miss Brown’s boarding-house keeper 
could grow nowhere else; she redusts after the 
chambermaid, and ‘‘sees that the handles of the 
water-pitchers are turned out.’’ This boarding- 
house keeper, she, too, once had aspirations to be a 
prima donna; she even sang in Music Hall, and 
‘‘failed because she was so homely,’’ and had to go 
to taking lodgers. Except for this woman, who 
turned the handles of the water-pitchers outward, 
the people in this story might have lived some- 
where else. The same is true, emphatically, of 
another popular story which carries Boston in its 
title—Miss Pool’s Roweny in Boston. This 
tale, though its people are diverting, might have 
been ‘‘localized’’ for Providence or Minneapolis, 
or Tacoma, as vaudeville companies localize their 
gags wherever they go, by the change of a word 
here and there. 

As compared with the boarding-houses, the grave 
and potent counting-houses of Boston get short 
shrift in the Boston stories. Mr. F. H. Underwood 
touched them a little in his Man Proposes, pub- 
lished anonymously away back in 1880. In this book 
is a big Devonshire warehouse and its clerks, clever- 
ly pictured, and copper-mine stock, and that kind of 
thing. Mr. Underwood was in this book the first ex- 
ploiter, perhaps, of the joke about the impossibility 
of the Common as a place for promenading to any 
Bostonians except the very lowest classes. His story 
presently becomes one of the Civil War. Silas 
Lapham was a solid man of Boston, to be sure, 
but not one to the manner born. We find more 
about the elegant old Boston merchant in the his- 
torical romances—the modern reconstructions of 
the colonial town—than anywhere else; and the 
historical Boston romance opens up a new branch 
of the subject. 

JOSEPH EDGAR CHAMBERLIN. 








PASSING THE MINSTER 


RAISE to thine awful beauty, praise 
And peace, O warden of my ways! 
Bid o’er the brow to thee I raise, 

Immortal unction fall. 


Nobly and equally thou must 

Take adoration of my dust, 

And unto height and breadth august 
Thy low-born lover call. 


Bless me! forget me not: a lone 
Clear Amen thro’ thine arches blown, 
A heartbeat of that Hope, a stone 
Fixed also in that Wall. 
LovIsE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


Ht 
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M. CAROLUS DURAN 


from photographs, I think I should have 

recognized the painter in the ample figure 

that stalked before me the other day 
through the corridors of the Waldorf-Astoria. The 
heavy loose black overcoat, and the wide and easy 
management of the stick, suggested the serene 
Englishman; but the face was unmistakably 
French, with its double-pointed beard once fiercely 
black, now softened into a gentle gray, the bris- 
tling moustaches, and with the deep eyes and the 
large red lips. The whole figure had the distinc- 
tion of unconsciousness which only those men 
acquire who have best reason to be conscious. No 
one could see it without realizing that it repre- 
sented a personage. 

When [ had been introduced, I found the painter 
all courtesy. Not for one moment, however, did 
he suggest the courtesy that makes you either sus- 
picious or alarmed. His manner was simple, 
unaffected, serious. I had come to ask him to talk 
with me for a few moments about his art, and he 
readily acquiesced. 

“But first, let me tell you,’’ he said, ‘chow 
delightfully I have been treated since I arrived 
here. I have a great many friends in the United 
States, but this is my first visit to your country. I 


| pe if I had not known Carolus Duran 
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came into New York in a blinding snow-storm, and 
everything was blurred and gray—a most pictur- 
esque effect, I assure you. It was an altogether 
curious experience. Sinee then I have gone about 
indefatigably, and I have met a number of my old 
pupils here. You know a great many of your 
American painters have studied with me in god 
among them, Sargent and Low. And then 
charming American ladies—I have painted a. 
dreds of them. So I am merely continuing, over 
here, the work I have been doing so many years in 
Paris.”’ 

Our talk then turned to Paris, and to the begin- 
nings of the painter’s own career. “‘No,’’ he said, 
in reply to a question of mine. ‘‘I did not receive 
my first instruction in Paris. That was given me 
in my native city of Lille. But I went to Paris 
while I was still a youngster, and I studied there 
for several years. Then I went down to Rome, 
where I worked hard. for several years more, and 
then came those delightful years in Spain, where 
I felt strongly the influence of Velasquez. Oh, those 
old fellows! How well they knew their art. The 
young men of the present day don’t have time to 
learn their art. They are too eager to win notoriety 
to lay the strong foundation that every really good 
painter must have. So they try to make up for their 
lack of knowledge by eccentricity, by doing the 
things that will startle the public and get them- 
selves talked about. No, I have no patience with the 
new-fangled theories of art. They seem to me 
grotesque and full of affectation. Of course, there 
are some men who take up these notions, but who 
still have great talent, and whatever they do 
reveals the talent in spite of the notions. Ah, it’s 
a great pity to see how these young painters have 
turned to subjects that are wholly out of the 
domain of art! Many of these have been influenced 
by the new schools of literature—the decadent 
schools. Bah! how I despise those schools; where 
shams take the place of genuinely solid qualities. 
No, the artist must always go to nature and faith- 
fully reproduce what he finds there.’’ 

I quoted to the painter a remark I once heard 
Elihu Vedder make about the importance to an 
artist of a thorough education outside the domain of 
art. ‘‘Our painters do not read and study enough,”’ 
Mr. Vedder had declared, ‘‘and that is one reason 
why they do not succeed in doing really vigorous 
work.”’ 

‘Ah, yes,’’ Monsieur Duran assented, half sadly. 
‘‘A well-equipped mind is essential to an artist, 
but that is only a means to anend. What is art 
but the reproduction of nature? Those young 
painters over in Paris do not appreciate nature. 
They have substituted literary affectations in her 
place. That is why I take a pessimistic view of 
the conditions of art in Paris at the present time. 
There is no one over there among the younger men 
who is doing really fine work. You see, I am 
always going back to that,’’ he added with a smile, 
‘to nature! As soon as art abandons nature she 


ceases to be art.’’ 


THE ESCAPE 


VERY night as he lay down on his bunk in 

the convict cage, hot, panting, his muscles 

ling from over-exertion, he had said 

to self that the next day he would 

dare the guns and dogs and attempt to escape. 

But each morning, a little refreshed by the night’s 

rest, he had put the tempter aside, and had resolved 

to endure his sentence, and return to his wife and 

little ones, once more a free man, determined to 

leave them something better than a legacy of pov- 
erty and shame. 

In the mean time the weather grew warmer and 
warmer, and the toil became more intense. The 
corn was waving great five foot long streamers, and 
began to gleam with golden tassels. The cotton 
also grew as if by magic. But with it grew the 
weeds and grass. As the convict force was insuffi- 
cient to attend the amount of land the state had 
‘* put in,’’ it was a battle royal with the grass to 
save the crop. 

The men were worked from the time it was light 
enough to see how to shoot, until it was entirely 
dark. Each day they became more and more jaded 
and worn. Their cheek-bones stood out promi- 
nently, their eyes, red and inflamed, sunk back 
into their sockets and smouldered there, flickering 
like ill-fed torches in caverns. Their muscles, 
rigid as iron, but small, clung to the bone like 
bark. In spite of constant urging and dogged 
effort, they could not work as they had done earlier 
in the season. 

From morning until night the convict driver 
rode up and down the cotton rows and cursed and 
swore, but every now and then he would stop from 
his oaths long enough to strike over the head some 
prisoner who lagged behind. Under this stimulus 
the convict would usually spur up to the gang, but 
sometimes, out of sheer weakness and exhaustion, 
he could not. 

When this happened, he would be stripped of 
his clothing, thrown to the ground, held there by 
four men, and given twenty-five or thirty lashes 
with a heavy leathern thong. 

It was against ‘‘ the statute in such cases made and 
provided’’ to ‘‘ break the hide,’’ as they phrased it, 
but the law was silent about bruising. So, with 
the dexterity of long practice and the skill of an 
artist who delights in his work, the driver laid on 
lick after lick until the prisoner’s skin was a study 
in purple. 

One Saturday late in June, sick at heart, des- 
perate, exhausted from overwork and insufficient 
food, he, too, had lagged behind, but not until 
near sunset. The driver, overcome also with the 
heat, and wearied from much whipping, had con- 
tented himself with riding up and promising tho 
laggard a whipping the next Monday if such a 
thing happened again. 

The desire to escape immediately gripped at his 
heart again. Its voice thundered imperiously in 
his ears, and this time would not be hushed. 

It taunted him as a coward, afraid of the guns 
and the dogs. It sneered at him as worse than a 
beast, willing to be kicked and cuffed because 
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afeared even to run off. It argued and pleaded. 
‘Tf he remained,’’ it said, ‘‘he would die, perhaps, 
yes, certainly die, a convict,—how, then, would his 
children be benefited? Let him be a man, and 
endeavor to escape. In another state, under a 
different name, he might once more climb the steep 
pathway of fortune.’’ 

Dry-eyed and feverish, he lay awake all Saturday 
night, and heard the night-watchman and the cage- 
boss strike every hour and half-hour on the yard 
bell; but this time he resolved with conviction that 
Monday night should find him either dead or free. 

Sunday the men were kept locked up in the cage 
yard, and escape from there was impossible. All 
that morning he strolled around, furtively examin- 
ing the men until he found some in whose eyes 
burned the same defiance as in his own. These he 
noted well. 

Sunday afternoon the prisoners were called 
around to attend religious services. The convicts 
were herded together on rough, unplaned, 
puncheon benches; the preacher, the drivers, the 
few guards who preferred preaching to crap-shoot- 
ing, and some free people, attracted from the 
neighborhood by a desire to escape the deadly 
dullness of a Sunday afternoon in the country, 
were seated comfortably apart on chairs, far from 
contaminating contact with the convicts. Before 
the services began, the drivers could be seen 
motioning towards the men and whispering some- 
thing to the country magnates, such as justices of 
the peace, owners of unmortgaged farms, and dis- 
pensers of whiskies imported from ‘‘ wet’’ counties 
into that alcoholically arid vicinity. These visitors 
looked and laughed. The officers were showing 
the more notable and desperate of the prisoners 
with the same pride with which a farmer exhibits 
his prize Poland Chinas or Berkshires. 

A flame of scarlet swept over his face, as, glanc- 
cing up, he saw himself pointed out for this dis- 
tinction. 

At last the singing began. He had always been 
peculiarly susceptible to the influence of music. 
To-day the convicts took up the old familiar 
hymns, fitfully and trembling at first, but after a 
while with a longing and yearning, impossible to 
any but those who have known the deepest of life’s 
degradations, the bitterest of life’s sorrows—cap- 
tivity in a convict-camp. 

They were hated, despised, scorned of the world. 
They had lost liberty, and in losing it had lost 
everything. No time, nor toil, nor tears could 
give them back what once was theirs, and sweep 
disgrace from their names. But for them, even 
for them, they had been told, there was hope. 
Some time, somewhere in other worlds they might 
be men again. _ So, as they sang the hymns pictur- 
ing God’s love, God’s merey,—as they thought of 
the many mansions promised even them by one 
who, like them, had been a convict, and died under 
the ban of the criminal law. between two thieves, 
their whole soul sobbed and shuddered and pleaded 
in the song. The cry for mercy, which they knew 
the officers and the world would not heed, shut so 
long in their hearts, burst forth in the notes, and 
they seemed imploring God, face to face, pleading, 





crying for forgiveness, for mercy, for one more 
chance for purity and happiness. 

The effect on him was magical. 

He was at home, a boy again. It was Sunday 
afternoon on the farm. The sunlight lay warm 
and sweet on the yard, the field, and the pines; 
his mother was singing the same old hymns, and 
he, a little fellow, was singing with her in piping 
childish treble. Forgotten were the rude visitors, 
the convict-camp,. the stripes, his bruised hands, 
his swollen feet and breaking heart. A soft luster 
blossomed in his eyes, his cheek flushed with a 
healthy glow, his breathing was smooth, but eager. 
Behold, a miracle had been wrought; he was not a 
convict now, but a man! 

Then the singing ceased, and he started as the 
dead might start, if brought back to earth from 
paradise. 

Yes, on the morrow he would go; better death 
and hell, anything, all things than this. 

That night, before the cage boss rang the prison- 
ers down to bed, he sought out the men he had 
marked in the morning. He sounded them cau- 
tiously; for nearly an hour he insinuated, tacked, 
evaded, approached, withdrew; this was necessary 
because the camp was full of spies, who climbed to 
favor by reporting the other men. At last, con- 
vinced that they were desperate as himself, he 
proposed that to-morrow they should risk the guns 
and dogs. It was at once agreed. They should 
jump from under the guns as the men were march- 
ing from the field at dark. 

When this agreement was reached, an immense 
burden fell from his soul. He knew the chances 
were that he would be shot to death by the guns, 
or, escaping these, be torn to pieces by the blood- 
hounds. The risk was terrible. At least the 
desire to do and the fear to dare had ceased rend- 
ing his heart with their unending debate. 

He slept that night soundly, as when a boy. 
The next day he worked well, but husbanded his 
strength as best he could. At noon, when the 
men stopped ‘‘to catch their pan of food,’’ he 
appeared even cheerful. Once he laughed. The 
driver remarked, sarcastically, ‘‘Number 548 must 
be running for trustyship.’’ 

At last the sun began to drop towards the west. 
Then he thrust great crimson swords between the 
slender pine boles; the whip-poor-wills drummed 
in the lowlands, and the dusk-winged night moths 
wheeled around the cotton blooms. 

The driver cried, ‘‘Line up!’’ The men got four 
abreast and started towards the camp. In front of 
them marched two guards with Winchester rifles. 
Every now and then they turned and looked back, 
keeping anxious eyes on the prisoners. The kill- 
ing of a prisoner attempting to escape meant pro- 
motion; the missing spelled discharge. Behind 
marched two other guards, similarly armed and 
equally watchful. In the parallelogram thus 
formed, and near the men, rode the driver, girded 
with pistol and cartridge belt, and still clutching 
his ever-present whip. 

Thus arranged, they had marched half a mile, 
when the road swirled sharply around a field of 
tall corn, which ran back to the creek bank, which 
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was but a few hundred yards off and covered with 
canes and briers. As the two front guards passed 
on the bridge, they were compelled to huddle a 
little and relax their watch. Now or never was his 
chance. Fearing to look if the rear guards were 
watching, lest his courage fail him, he gave one 
bound from the line and stooped to crawl under 
the wire fence at the road’s edge. He heard the 
shuffle of the feet close by, and knew his comrades 
had been true to their promise to jump with him, 
and thus scatter the aim of the guns. 

A ery went up from the line, ‘‘ Man gone, man 
gone!’’ The driver yelled, ‘‘Down, men, down, you 
scoundrel-beasts!’’ and all the convicts fell flat in 
the road to make the way clear for the bullets. 
At once the rifles began. Boom, boom, boom! he 
heard the Winchesters ring out. His heart leapt 
to his mouth, his brain whirled, but his muscles 
moved as of electrically charged. Boom! went the 
Winchester again, and a striped rag shot forward 
in front of him. It was a piece of his shirt sleeve 
torn off by a bullet. The blood trickles from his 
arm. He sees it, but gives it no heed other than to 
thank God he is not wounded inthe legs. Some- 
how Number 527, who jumped after he had, has got- 
ten ahead of him. 

This poor fellow crashes blindly through the 
corn, making a tremendous noise. This noise 
guides the aim of the guns. Number 527 whirls sud- 
denly to the left. He is shot in the right shoulder. 
Then he whirls back to the right. He is shot this 
time in the left shoulder-blade, the ball piercing 
through into the lungs. The shot man staggers 
forward a little while, reels drunkenly, throws up 
his unwounded arm, and ‘then falls in a huddle in 
. the corn furrow. He tries to say something. 
‘*God’’ escapes his lips, but the remainder of the 
sentence is drowned by the blood gushing out of 
his mouth. 

He himself gazes one moment at his dead com- 
rade, and then darts into the cane on the creek bank. 

He has dared the guns, and is safe from them. 

Now for the dogs, the bloodhounds. He hears the 
clang of the horses’ hoofs flying along the road. 
It is a messenger for the hounds. They have been 
with the plow-gang to-day, for a jump had been 
expected there, and not among the hoe hands. 
He will thus gain a quarter of an hour on the 
dogs. He must outwit them. He wades into the 
creek and down a little. He crosses over. He 
climbs a tree, crawls out on a branch, and then 
drops into the creek again, and wanders down a 
little. Then he goes into the woods. It is getting 
intensely dark. He grows confused. The briers 
tear his flesh. His strength is waning. The bullet 
in his arm burns like a coal of fire. Oh, that the 
moon would rise! He staggers forward doggedly. 
Perhaps in the dark he is coming towards his pur- 
suers, or maybe to the camp, maybe. 

Listen! Hear that shudder, as if the darkness had 
found tongue? It is the horn; it is the driver, yell- 
ing the dogs on; it is the baying of Buck, Trailer, 
and Catch. They are now in the field. How loud 
and lusty they yelp. A note of terror now strikes 
through their baying. Then they whimper plain- 
tively. They have found the dead man in the corn. 


They now howl mournfully in long, shuddering 
notes. This continues awhile, but the horn soon 
sounds again. The drivers are trying to get them 
from the dead man, and put them on his trail. 
The hounds still whimper awhile, then the crash of 
the dog-whip tears the night air apart like a knife, 
and the baying commences i They are now 
on his track. The old dogs open up deep and 
thunderous as doom; the puppies yelp with a 
querulous, eager treble. The whole pack is making 
its music. On, Irailer! on, Buck! on, Catch! the 
drivers yell high and shrill above the hound music. 

What a shudder these sounds send through his 
heart. He grows sick at his stomach with fear. 
His tongue swells, and becomes dry and cold. His 
brow beads with clammy, ice-cold sweat, yet burns 
with fever. He totters. He is weak in the legs. 
Great God! they may find him yet. No, he will 
never be caught; God, if devil He be not, cannot 
have the injustice to allow this. He will go for- 
ward and be free. 

But, look! Yonder is a suffused red light in the 
distance! It is the camp lanterns. He has run 
into the arms of death. Well, let it receive him. 
A man dies but once. What does it matter? But 
they shall not triumph over his capture. No, he 
will rush on the night-watch and, attempting to 
seize his gun, will be shot and die, and dying, die 
at once. 

Good-bye, old world, so full of injustice, but to 
which his heart has clung so pitifully, good-bye! 
Good-bye, wife and little ones, God deal more 
tenderly with them than He has done with him! 
Oh, how can those stars shine so calmly while he 
dies as dies a hounded beast! O, how can those 
night flowers kiss him with such intoxicating odor! 
Has some devil created this universe but to feed his 
soul on blood and tears? 

But look at that light. It lifts higher in the 
heavens. It silvers now. It is not the camp lan- 
terns. It is the moon, reddened by the night fogs. 
Escape, escape, escape! He willbe free. Onward 
he flies; he turns, retraces his tracks, doubles and 
wheels. No, they shall not capture him. Man is 
more than a match for dogs. Who are these 
drivers and hounds they shall set their minds 
against his? Might, brute force was theirs beyond 
his own; but subtlety, the skill intellectually to 
overcome obstacles, had he not learned these in 
the camp where cunning is the only weapon help- 
less humanity has against cruelty and power? 

Pride even rises. No, he will not be captured. 
He will live. 

Ah, yes; let the horns blow, let the drivers crash 
their whip, let the hounds bay and whimper as 
they will, thanks to the night and the moon, and 
his own courage and skill, he will be free. 

The sound of the dogs grows faint; the yells of 
the men grow dim. He stops, he listens; that is 
no baying of hounds, it is but the trick, the foolery 
of over-excited nerves. He leans against a tree 
and listens intently, but coolly now. All is still 
but the sound of the night beetles and the mid- 
night wind in the pine boughs. 

He has thrown dice with death and won. 

Aveustus BuRTON. 
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PORTRAIT OF WHISTLER 
BY W. NICHOLSON 


WHISTLER AT WEST POINT 


OMPARATIVELY few people are aware of 
even the mere fact that Whistler, the 
famous artist, was at one time a cadet at 
West Point; and so far as I know, noth- 

ing beyond the bare official data has been printed 
concerning his career there. Yet, although he was 
only seventeen when he entered West Point in 
1851, and was dropped at the end of the third year 
for being deficient in chemistry, he was such an 
original and distinct figure that classmates who 
have not seen him for over forty years have the 
liveliest recollections of him. 

Not only was his artistic genius already clearly 





in evidence, but he was also noted for his smart 
sayings, and for certain personal eccentricities 
which only a genius could have carried off success- 
fully. In fact, the cadet Whistler was, in a most 
striking way, the precursor, artistically and intel- 
lectually, of the Whistler of to-day. And the 
Whistler of to-day is a picturesque and original 
personality in the world of art, gifted with an 
ability quite unexcelled by any one in his own pro- 
fession (or out of it, for that matter) for clever 
mots which run the gamut from the sportive and 
whimsical to the satirical, yet are always Whistler- 
ian. Indeed, I doubt if the youth was ever more 
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DRAWING MADE BY WHISTLER AT WEST POINT 


LOANED BY MAJOR-GENERAL ALEXANDER 8S. WEBB, U.S.A. (RETIRED) 


prophetic of the man than in Whistler’s case, a fact 
which gives special interest to the reminiscences 
which I have obtained from several of his class- 
mates. 

Brevet Major-General Alexander S. Webb, United 
States Army, (retired), now president of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, who owns two 
humorous drawings, made and given to him by 
Whistler while they were classmates at West 
Point, where they occupied adjoining desks in the 
art class, tells me an anecdote which shows that 
already as a cadet Whistler was not lacking in 
self-appreciation. 

In the art class one day, while Whistler was busy 
over an India ink drawing of a French peasant 

irl, the elder Weir, then professor of art at the 

nited States Military Academy, walked, as usual, 
from desk to desk, examining the pupils’ work. 





After looking over 
Whistler’s shoulder, 
he stepped back to 
his own desk, filled 
his brush with India 
ink (General Webb 
says he can see him 
now rubbing the 
paint on a plate be- 
fore ‘‘loading,’’) and 
approached ist- 
_ler with a view of 
correcting some of 
the lines in the lat- 
ter’s drawing. When 
Whistler o — 
coming, he rai 
his hands as if to 
ward off the strokes 
of the brush and 
called out: ‘Oh, 
don’t, sir, don’t! 
You ’1l spoil it!’’ 
This was danger- 
ously near to insub- 
ordination ; but Pro- 
fessor Weir merely 
smiled, and walked 
back to his desk 
without making the 
intended corrections. 
Whistler was head 
of his class in draw- 


ing. 

General Webb tells 
a capital anecdote il- 
lustrative of Whist- 
tler’s quick-witted- 
ness and audacity in 
getting himself out 
of a disagreeable 
predicament. There 
was at West Point 
at that time, in ad- 
dition to the regular 
cadet mess, a private 
mess for twelve, of 
whom Whistler was 
one, at the house of an army officer’s widow. 
One day the cadets conceived the idea of having 
a little sport at their landlady’s expense. The 
first cadet who came to table said, as he sat down: 
“Good morning, Mrs. * * *. There is a cat on 
the roof of your house.’’ The second cadet re- 
peated the remark, except that he varied it by 
saying: ‘There are two cats on the roof of your 
house.’”’ Each cadet added a cat until, when 
Whistler, who. was the last to arrive, sat down, 
he said gravely and with much concern: ‘‘Good 
morning, Mrs. * * *. There are twelve cats on the 
roof of your house.”’ 

During the next meal, Whistler, whom the land- 
lady rightly suspected of having instigated the 
joke, found under his napkin a billet, notifying 
him that his presence at the mess was no longer 
desired. Being, however, averse to returning to the 
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general mess, Whistler hit upon a plan to regain the 
widow’s good will. After dinner he planted him- 
self in front of a portrait of her late lamented, 
which hung in the parlor, and appeared lost in 
admiration of it. When he heard the widow enter- 
ing, he began descanting, as if to himself, yet loud 
enough for her to hear, upon the virtues of the 
deceased, winding up with this exclamation: ‘‘To 
think that West Point should have produced such 
a man, and that we have his portrait here to 
remind us of what we ourselves may attain to!’’ 
This touched the widow so deeply that Whistler 
was re-established in her good graces and—the 
mess. 

General Webb also says that it was not wholly 
unusual at cavalry drill for Whistler, who was a 
sorry horseman, to go sliding over his horse’s 
head. On such occasions Major Sackett, who suc- 


ceeded Major (now General) Fitz John Porter in 
command, would call out: 

“Mr. Whistler, are n’t you a little ahead of the 
squad ?’’ 

Among three anecdotes which Adjutant-General 
George D. Ruggles, United States Army (retired), 
who was, perhaps, Whistler’s most intimate friend 
among the latter’s West Point classmates, sends 
me, is one which also refers to Whistler’s habit of 
parting company with his horse during drills. 

In the first mounted drill in the riding acad- 
emy, in which Whistler took part, he had a hard 
horse. The instructor walked the squad around 
the hall, then trotted it, and then gave the com- 
mand: ‘‘Trot out!’’ 

At this last command Whistler, who had jour- 
neyed from the withers of the horse to his croup 
and back again several times, finally tumbled in 
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a bundle into the tanbark. He lay for a moment 
without movement. The dragoon soldiers, who 
imagined him seriously injured, ran to him and 
picked him up, to carry him to the hospital; but 
he told them to let him down. Major Porter, who 
was in command of the instruction, called to him 
from his horse: ‘‘Mr. Whistler, are you hurt?’ 

Whistler, leisurely drawing off his gauntlet and 
brushing the tan-bark away from his hips down- 
ward, replied: ‘‘No, Major! but Ido not under- 
stand how any man can keep a horse for his own 
amusement !’’ 

There was in the squad a horse named Quaker. 
This horse was crazy, as some horses are. He had 
run away time and again, had thrown the most 
expert riders in the cavalry detachment, and had 
hurled one’ sergeant high in the air, to descend 
upon the roof of the stable with broken bones and 
a broken nose. One day, as the cadets took their 
places in the riding hall, this horse, Quaker, fell 
to Whistler, who, coming up blinking with his 
myopia, said: ‘‘Dragoon, what horse is this?’’ 
The soldier answered: ‘‘Quaker, sir;’’? and Whist- 
ler replied: ‘‘My God! He’s no friend.’’ 

Upon another occasion, Whistler, who was run- 
ning a tangent to dismissal on demerit, was found 
with a pair of boots in his possession. Now boots 
were not ‘“‘uniform,’’ and so were prohibited. The 
barrack regulations required that cadets should 
have the low quarter uniform shoes; that they 
should be arranged under the foot of the bedstead 
with their toes on a line, and that they should be 
neatly blacked. 

Whistler, having obtained the boots for use in 
deep snows in his nocturnal, and, of course, pro- 
hibited, expeditions, had carelessly left them unhid- 
den, and had actually displayed them with his 
uniform shoes at the foot of his iron bedstead. 
He was reported for having boots in his posses- 
sion, for boots not blacked, and boots not in 
position. These three reports carried with: them 
very considerable demerit, and were almost suffi- 
cient to dismiss him. 

He was not required to write an excuse, or, as 
it is now called, an explanation; but he could not 
resist the opportunity. He wrote a long disserta- 
tion to the commandant upon boots and shoes in 
general, and then, coming down to the particular 
case in hand, he spoke of the condition of his 
demerit, and the sad misfortune that had fallen 
upon him; winding up with the remark: ‘‘But, 
in this case, as it is adding but a little to the 
whole, what boots it?’’ For this he was reported 
for writing an improper excuse, and received more 
demerit still. 

‘‘As you may remember,’’ writes General Rug- 
gles, ‘‘Whistler’s father, George Washington 
Whistler, who was a graduate of West Point and 
for some years an officer in the United States 
Army, was the engineer who built the early Rus- 
sian railroads. Young Whistler was with him at 
‘that time, and often went to court and played with 
the imperial children. In Russia and France he 
acquired the habits and the manners of a European. 
He was an American, but he seemed more like a 
Frenchman. 


‘‘He was well read in light literature, and had a 
keen sense of the ridiculous. In the recitation- 
room, at church, and almost anywhere, the ridicu- 
lous incidents of a situation would strike him, and 
he would sketch, in a second or two, cartoons full 
of character and displaying the utmost nicety of 
appreciation of its ludicrous points.’’ 

Two of the mature Whistler’s most characteristic 
mots contain amusing imputations upon nature. 
In some disdainful remarks about tourists, he 
spoke of their admiration for ‘‘singularly foolish 
sunsets.’”” And once, when a lady exclaimed 
enthusiastically: ‘‘Oh, Mr. Whistler, I came 
down the Thames this morning, and the scenery 
was so beautiful it reminded me of a series of 
your etchings!’’ he replied: ‘‘Yes, madam, nature 
is looking up.’’ Of a similar character was his 
remark when he learned that he had been found 
deficient in chemistry. When asked about the 
difficulty, he replied laughingly, with an implied 
reproach upon nature: ‘‘Oh, it was because silicon 
was not a gas!”’ 

This last anecdote was sent to me by Whistler’s 
classmate, Assistant Inspector General William 
W. Averell, United States Army. General Averell 
also gives a lively and entertaining account of 
Whistler’s personality. 

‘‘Whistler,’? writes General Averell, ‘‘was 
unique, not only because there was no one like 
him in our class, but also because he had no equal 
in art or in the quick and vivid perception and 
appreciation of the best literature—especially that 
in which the humorous and pathetic phases of life 
might be mostly found. Dickens was his nearest 
favorite, and he reveled in Hudibras and Dr. 
Syntax. 

‘There was nothing heavy about any part of his 
presentment—physical or mental. He was light 
and airy in every expression or action, and impul- 
sive, He was a constant surprise. Nothing would 
hold him still and quiet except his art when he 
had become engaged in any original effort. Even 
then he would wriggle and twist about his work 
like an animated interrogation point. 

‘‘He was remarkably nearsighted, and his eyes 
were within a hand’s length of the paper when he 
was drawing in pencil, ink, or water colors. This 
defective vision caused astonishingly novel effects 
in his colors—harmonious and beautiful, but 
unnatural to the normal eye. This abnormal 
vision may have influenced his work in after years, 
and given rise to the ‘‘Nocturnes’’ and ‘‘Sym- 
phonies’’—different tones of a single color, which 
occasioned his controversy with Ruskin.’’ 

Allowing for the advance of years, might not 
this description of the Whistler of ’51 apply to the 
Whistler of ’98? E 

Gustav KoBBE. 


TO GLORIA 


OD grant thee grace to be the thing 
Thy beauty makes thee seem; 
Which we must worship marvelling 


Lest it should prove a dream. 
THOMAS WALSH. 
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LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS 


Ill 
TO MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER, ESQUIRE 


IR: In you every man of letters must honor 
an author of singular courage and good 
humor. I have been unable to procure the 
most celebrated work from your pen, The 

Proverbial Philosophy. The name brings 
back to my memory myself, a grubby little boy, in 
the library of an old country villa, lent long ago by 
the wicked Colonel Charteris to the virtuous Forbes 
of Culloden. Here many days of the nonage of 
the bookworm were spent, and when not riding 
barebacked poneys, or making experiments with 
brass cannons, I would be reading every kind of 
book. Among them was your own, beautifully 
bound, and obviously a gift to some romantic fair 
one. On asking my elders as to the character of 
your work, I was told, “‘It is a very wise book,’’ 
which, for some reason, put a stop to my 
researches. In the distance of memory I seem to 
recall a certain air as of a chastened Walt Whit- 
man, the statements being obvious, but respectable. 

I have been supplied, in the absence of Pro- 
verbial Philosophy, with one quotation, treas- 
ured by a rapt hearer of a reading from your own 
lips. It ran thus: 

Ask not thy Parson to thy house, 
Lest thy children see him, 
And make a mock of his infirmities. 
In this aphorism you seem to hit every one con- 
cerned with equal scourge. The person counseled 
is understood to be incapable of controlling the 
juvenile excesses of his family; the discreet and 
learned pastor appears to be mainly notable for 
his infirmities; the children are cubs. Our fathers 
were patient men, to welcome such chastenings. 
Reviewing sore 
Unmoved you bore, 
And watched your works attain, 
By your foes’ admission, 
Their seventieth edition, 
Like The Christian, by Hall Caine! 
I have slightly modified the stanza in your honor 
by another admirer, Sir George Trevelyan. 

In the Preface to your Selections from your 
works (Moxon, 1866), you say that you ‘‘ have read- 
ers and friends in many nooks of our habitable 
globe,’’ to whom you present not only poems 
‘‘which the world has been kind enough to mint- 
mark with its approbation,’’ but also some which 
bear the traces of the spurning critical hoof. As 
you observe, you ‘‘have run the gauntlet of so- 
called criticism fearlessly and successfully for well- 
nigh thirty years.’’ You must, therefore, have 
pleased a generation which slighted Tennyson, 
neither regarded Browning, which one can readily 
believe. As you once told us, on visiting a home 
of the mentally afflicted in the United States of 
America, you learned that your poem, Never 
Give Up, was a great favorite, and that each 
inmate set it to music of his own composition.— 

Never give up, though the grapeshot may rattle, 

Or the full thunder-cloud over you burst; 


Stand like a rock—and the storm or the battle, 
Little shall harm you, though doing their worst.— 


The storm-cloud, charged with ink, burst upon 
your devoted head, but you never gave up: 

One envious foe stirs up a million friends, 

A wasp attacks me, and a world defends. 
That strikes me as quite equal to Pope. Judging 
from the number and ferocity of the wasps, your 
friends, and purchasers, must have amounted to 
hundreds of millions. I wish that a few wasps 
would attack myself, if the purchasers of my 
poems were consequently to be multiplied by mil- 
lions. In fact, my excellent publishers might pur- 
chase a few wasps for the purpose, if they 
thoroughly understood their business. You appeal 
to Detraction as a scorpion armed with a mile of 
rope, and you defy her: 

Yes,—Arabs of the press,—mean Zoilists, 

Shake at me still your jealous little fists! 
Zoilus attacked Homer; the Arabs attacked Tup- 
per. The works of the Arabs and the Zoilus have 
perished; Tupper and Homer endure. The critics 
are as the shifting sands that the wind blows at 
the wind’s will; Homer lives like the great Pyra- 
mid, and on Tupper’s face is the secular and 
enigmatic smile of the. imperishable Sphinx. 

I, blandly unaware of all your wrath, 

Lay trampling toads upon my daily path. 
As the boy said, after stoning the harmless batra- 
chian, ‘‘I’ll learn ye to be a toad.’’ But, sure, 
your phrase is figurative; a Tupper (except in 
unconscious hours of inspiration) would never walk 
up and down upon toads! Who wrote Mercy to 
Animals? 

Your poems indicate that affection for the House 
of Hanover, which, to their credit, marks almost 
every one of our recent English bards. Alas, for 
the Muse who can only celebrate and mourn over the 
dust of a fallen Dynasty, the witty, the beautiful, 
the brave, the exiled, the unforgotten! 

Red roses for beef and beer, 
Red roses for wine and gold, 
But they drank of the water clear 


In exile and sorry cheer, 
To the kings of our sires of old. 


Your loyal poems, Sir, appear to myself to be very 
musical, benevolent, and sonorous, and to have 
eminently fitted you for the laurels, had you out- 
lived your illustrious contemporary. A sample of 
them (one of the poems) was recited before Her 
Gracious Majesty by one of the fairest of her 
daughters, forty-four years ago (1854). The Sov- 
ereign appears to have shared the taste of her peo- 
ple, a great consolation to an author when nibbled 
at, like Horace, by the tooth of envy. You seem 
to have been appealed to when Epithalamia were 
in request: 

But one minstrel, not unsought, 

Whereof shall his spirit sing ? 

Poscimur! 


England’s Daughter, Prussia’s bride, 
Deigns to listen to his lay,— 


as he chants 
Young affection’s tender dream. 


Patriotism!—but that was the strongest chord of 
your lyre. You welcome 
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The man, aye, every brother, 
Of Anglo-Saxon race, 
Who owns a British mother 
In Freedom’s dwelling place. 
We gather that, in your day, Society was exoga- 
mous, the English invariably marrying British 
brides, or the offspring being despised, when they 
did not. You were welcomed at Osborne, St. 
James’s, and Balmoral, at least, so we gather— 

I went to the palace, and there my fair queen, 

On the arm of her husband did lovingly lean, 

And all the dear babes in their beauty were seen. 
Morality, too, was yours—no votary, you, of 
L’ Art pour 1’Art. 

Human life, thou face of Gorgon, 
We are hardened up— 
Where is there a rhyme-for Gorgon? Lady Mor- 
gan, or Glamorgan ?— 
And each sympathetic organ, 
Freezes at thy cup. 
The poet comes out radiant; he has a rhyme for 
Gorgon, and he gets his moral in, later. Yet, 
while tres ferré sur la morale, you, Sir, 
knew the passion for perfection that ravages the 
soul of the artist. 
Art? It is his breath, 
The song-burst of the Soul. 
Art? It might be death 
His yearnings to control. 
Happily, you did not control them, but let them 
well forth, like the skylark’s notes. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold permitted himself to speak 
of the Atlantic cable as ‘‘a rope with Philistines 
talking inutilities at each end.’’ You, better 
inspired, and giving your yearning its head, 
exclaim, 

World! what a wonder is this, 
Grandly and simply sublime ! 
You then supplied a strophe for the first message, 
and an antistrophe for the second; but I do not 
know whether they were cabled. 
Mr. Gladstone owes you a sonnet, 
with early half prophetic ken 
I hailed thy greatness in my college days,— 
The vates, the poet, is ever the seer! 
How can I end better, Sir, than by quoting your 
Ode to the Union? 
So, a peerless constellation, 
May those stars forever blaze! 
Three and ten times threefold nation, 
Go ahead in power and praise. 
Like the many-breasted goddess, 
Throned in her Ephesian ear, 
Be one heart with many bodies, 
Sister States, as now ye are. 
Artemis of the Ephesians, as a matter of mere 
archeological detail, had not ‘‘ many bodies,’’ 
but ‘‘ rhymes are stubborn things.’’ 

On perusing your works for the first time, Sir, I 
can easily see that, as Mr. Matthew Arnold said of 
Mr. Tennyson, you ‘‘ were the most popular of our 
poets,—and richly deserved to be so.’’ Why the 
wasps and Arabs, and scorpion Detraction, with 
her mile of rope, pursued you, stung you, and 
increased your circulation, I cannot imagine. You 
wrote, Sir, for Anglo-Saxons, the offspring of 


Brythonic mothers, and you wrote, in an unaffected 
and cheerful manner, exactly what suited your 
audience. I do not reckon you at all inferior to 
many, or most, of the latest poets who have been 
discovered by the newspapers. 
Faithfully yours, 
A G. 





THE CHEER OF THE MEN WHO SPEAK 
ENGLISH 


HE playground is heavy with silence, 
The match is almost done, 
The boys in the lengthening shadows 
Work hard for one more run— 
It comes: and the field is a-twinkle 
With happy arms in air, 
While over the ground 
Rolls the masterful sound 
Of victory reveling there: 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Three cheers, and a tiger, too, 
For the match we have won 
And each sturdy son 
Who earried the victory through! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
With clear voices uptossed 
For the side that has lost, 
And one cheer more 
For those winning before 
And all who shall ever win: 
The ery that our boys send in— 
The cheer of the boys who speak English! 


The ships-of-the-line beat to quarters, 
The drum and bugle sound, 
The lanterns of battle are lighted,™ 
“Cast off! Provide!’’ goes round; 
But ere the shrill order is given 
For broadsides hot with hate, 
Far over the sea 
Thunders hearty and free 
Defiance to every fate: 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Three cheers, and a tiger, too, 
For the fight to be won 
And each sturdy son 
Who'll carry the victory through’! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
With the shout of the fleet 
For foes doomed to defeat, 
And one cheer more 
For those winning before, 
And all who shall win again : 
This is the ery of the men— 
The cheer of the men who speak English! 


The blare of the battle is over; 
The Starry Flag flies on ; 

The sailors in tremulous quiet 
Look down on comrades gone; 
The pitiful prayers are all ended; 

The sea obtains its dead;— 
Or ever the wave 
Ripples over their grave, 
One staunch good-bye is said: 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Three cheers, and a tiger, too, 
For the men who have won, 
For each freeman’s son 
Who gave up his life to be true! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
With the shout of the host 
For the brothers we’ ve lost, 
And one cheer more 
For those falling before 
And those who have yet to fall: 
This is the ery of us all— 
The cheer of the folk who speak English ! 


WALLACE DE GROOT RICE. 
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ANTON SEIDL 


HAT CONTRARIETY OF FATE which 
has become proverbial many times over, 
has now closed the career of Anton 
Seidl, just as he was on the point of 

attaining his broadest and most merited repu- 
tation, and so deprived the world of the services 
of an able man entering upon his highest use- 
fulness. For the youth of whom Richard Wagner 
could write many years ago, ‘“‘He is a young 
artist I have trained myself, who is doing wonder- 
ful things,’’ developed into an orchestral conductor 
known both in Europe and America as a most suc- 
cessful interpreter of Wagnerian music, repaying 
his master with that enthusiastic devotion which so 
readily opens the way to the heart. 

Anton Seidl was to have been the head of the New 
York orchestra, and to have conducted a series of 
concerts and operas in London. He became known 
in the old world metropolis as long ago as 1877, 
when he arranged the preliminary rehearsals for 
the Albert Hall (Nibelung) concerts. America is 
indebted to him for the first productions, all under 
his direction, of the Meistersinger (January, 
1886), Tristan (December, 1886), Siegfried 
(November, 1887), Gétterdammerung (January, 
1888), and the Rheingold (January, 1889). It 
was Seidl who first brought to New York a breath 
from the very air of Bayreuth, just as it was 


Hans Richter who performed a similar service for 
London. 

The preparation was a long one: In 1872 the 
young German was given the toilsome position of 
musical secretary to Wagner as an especial favor. 
He entered upon his duties with that union of zest. 
and tact which is needed to insure success when 
dealing with genius. Once only his discretion 
failed him—some years after the event he remem- 
bered so vividly Wagner’s first playing of what 
became the Flower Song in Parsifal that his 
master took it as an accusation of plagiarism, and 
for days after would say, when playing, ‘‘And you 
have heard this before, also?’’ From musical 
secretary he became friend and intimate. His 
duties were multifarious and, as their recital dis- 
closes, not without compensations. He trained the 
solo singers and the male chorus for the Gétter- 
dimmerung, and persuaded the Rhine maidens 
to swim gracefully and in time, before the great 
festival of 1876. He wrote to defend the esthetic 
propriety of Fafner, the singing sentimental 
dragon. He preserved for us knowledge of that 
characteristic episode wherein Wagner permitted 
himself to miss a train and an important engage- 
ment because humanity compelled him to behead, 
penknife in hand, some fish he saw wriggling in a 
market-woman’s basket. Finally, he so fulfilled 
the master’s ideal of a conductor, that he became 
the central figure in the protracted and bootless 
quarrel between Hiilsen of the Berlin opera and 
Wagner of the Bayreuth festival. ‘‘I will play 
the Walkiire,’’ said the one. ‘‘You will play 
the Tetralogy, or nothing,’’ replied the other. 
He of Berlin took four years to consider the mat- 
ter, a year for each opera, and gave in his adhe- 
sion. ‘‘Now,’’ responded the composer, ‘‘you will 
have to present these works of mine properly and 
in order, and that necessitates the directorship of 
this good Seidl, who is so near my heart.’’ Thus 
ended the negotiations, which were as famous as 
fruitless. From the musical secretaryship to the 
directorship of the one hundred and thirty-three 
performances given by Neumann’s wandering 
Nibelung Theater, and thence to the international 
fame which nothing less than death could have 
kept from enhancement, there is no breach of 
artistic continuity in his life. Had Anton Seidl 
lived, he would have been the greatest of his mas- 
ter’s interpreters; dead, he leaves no one greater 
to survive him. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF ORTHODOXY 


HEN o’er thy hollow caverns, O great sea, 

Immutable waves wash up and fall away, 
And Venus rises with insidious luster gay, 
While Cynthia shines on vast Parthenope; 
O, far and far thy resonant sound shall be 

Till Time is floated on yon bar no more, 

Till etern shades envelop waste and shore: 

And where these lines are at no soul can see. 

Not you, nor I, nor any other man, 

But, since laboriously in them I’ve brought 

The trite old names from ‘‘Cynthia’’ to ‘‘Pan:’’ 

Because I’ve used big words and not a thought, 

Because they will not parse, nor rhyme, nor scan: 

Methinks by Harper’s, or by Century they ’ll be bought. 

Ruta HAtLL. 
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WHAT FREE SPANISH-AMERICA CAN DO 


THE AWAKENING OF A NaTION: THE MExIco or To-DAY.-— 
By Charles F. Lummis. 12mo. Harper & Bros. $2.50. 


i demonstrating, once for all, what excellent 





work a Spanish-speaking nation can do in 

an administrative way once it has crawled 

from under the incubus of Spain and 
Spanish tradition, the latest of the books on Mex- 
ico assumes importance. The present generation 
has seen Chile take its place among nations, its patri- 
otism quickened into effectiveness through the 
(usually) unsafe medium of successful war. And 
it has also seen Brazil sink back into semi-anarchy, 
once its beneficent despot was exiled. But Mexico 
may be said to have combined both these experi- 
ences under Diaz, also a beneficent despot, and 
to have steadily advanced to a position of which 
every lover of freedom may well be proud. Diaz 
is a later-day Washington—we of the North may 
well shudder to think what orphans these States 
might have become had the Patres patrie been 
educated in government under Spain. 

Mr. Lummis, the author here, is not a philo- 
sophical historian. He belongs to the school of 
enthusiasts—like Cobbett, James, or Abbott. He 
has a knowledge of Latin-America which is 
bewildering in its richness—but it is a literary 
knowledge. He makes little attempt to deduce 
lessons for his countrymen from the experiences of 
their southern neighbors; though there appear to 
be a number which can be learned to advantage. 
He does not, on the other hand, formulate any rule 
whereby other Latin-American nations may be per- 
suaded into solidarity. He takes and leaves Mex- 
ico as he finds it to-day, and has found it for 
several years—a nation so wisely guided that it is 
moving, seven leagues at a stride and safely, to 
usefulness, both industrial and artistic. 

To find lessons in the book, it is only needful to 
consider the questions of taxation and education, 
as seen by the eyes of Diaz. Mexico has just abol- 
ished the octroi and is substituting stamp duties 
and a tax on property, under which the heavier 
burdens are to fall on those who can best afford to 
meet them. The income from a tariff which is 
utterly unnecessary in a country doubly protected 
by the silver standard is decreasing, even while its 
effects are to be seen in increasing the revenue 
from the stamp and property taxes; the country 
will soon be as self-contained as our own. The 
development of the revenue system is along sound 
lines; while ours grows more barbaric with every 
year. Why cannot some of the innumerable kinder- 
gartens established through the republic, be 
devoted to the education of ‘‘visiting statesmen,”’ 
Gringos, with Diaz as kindergiartner? The 
entire matter of education is also dealt with wisely 
and satisfactorily—the Mexican aborigines occupy- 
ing much the place there that our illiterate immi- 
grants fill here. Every hamlet has a successful 
school, Mr. Lummis tells us; every individual State 
a modern normal school, and the whole is central- 
ized by technical schools and universities. Best of 


all, every little Mexican boy and girl. is learning 
English—probably the most comprehensive com- 
pliment ever paid by one people to another, not 
excepting Rome’s ancient attitude towards Greek. 

It would have been well if there had been no 
broadening of the brief the book holds for Mexico, 
its president and its people, to make it include a 
panegyric of Spanish methods of administration. 
The work contends that the absence of racial preju- 
dice between men of Castilian, aboriginal, and 
African descent, including the numberless inter- . 
minglings of them, is due to teachings imbibed | 
before Mexican independence was declared. It is 
hardly needful to call attention to the fact that the 
Spanish peasant holds himself to-day, as he has 
always held himself, superior to the statesman of 
colonial birth—to the North American as to the 
American from the Central or Southern part of 
the hemisphere—or to cite the feeling in Cuba 
now, as proof of the direct contrary. That Spain 
has dealt more satisfactorily with her Indians than 
we have with ours, may be perfectly true, and not 
in the least complimentary to Spain. Asa matter 
of history, it is only where the aborigines have 
dwelt in mountain fastnesses, or impenetrable 
forests, or have preponderated greatly in numbers 
that they have escaped extermination at Spanish 
hands. Where, now, are the island races which 
gave us the words ‘‘hammock,’’ ‘‘canoe,’’ and 
‘‘maize?’’ There is aboriginal blood in President 
Diaz, and Mr. Lummis likens it to our electing 
Tecumseh to the chief magistracy—has he never 
met a descendant of Pocahontas or some other dis- 
tinguished redskin? We of the North are also 
proud of such blood—in reason. The fact is that 
years of common and undying hatred of Spain 
have had a greater influence in welding together 
colonists, negro and Indian, than any other influ- 
ence Spain has had to exert, or would have exerted 
if she could. 

If it be asked what the book contains of prophecy 
in respect of some new nation—Cuba, for example 
—which is to rise from Spanish ashes, this is to be 
taken for the answer: A man of exceeding talent 
for administration, a Washington or a Diaz, may 
lead it into the green pastures of prosperity at the 
outset. But true progress can only be made by an 
almost impossible—because of the haste to be 
made—reform of the administration of justice, tax- 
ation, educational methods, and nearly everything 
else which characterizes the mother country. And 
all this is to be found between the lines of The 
Awakening of a Nation and notin them. Yet 
the experience of these United States is sufficient 
proof of this contention. We, too, have learned to 
prosper in spite of our inheritance. Those who 
contrast our government with Great Britain’s and 
despair, forget that the problems arising from uni- 
versal schooling and the dangerous half-knowledge 
it begets, are still to be faced in a land wherein 
manhood suffrage is not yet out of the experimental 
stage. 

In conclusion, Mr. Lummis’s book contains 
consummate disproof, both of the ‘‘manifest des- 
tiny’’ theory of the American and the ‘‘Heritor-of- 
the-Earth’’ hypothesis of the English-speaking 
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race. Here will be found the charm of Janvier’s 
tales in combination with the impressiveness of 
statistics. If the writer have fallen under the fas- 
cination of President Diaz’s personality, he can 
point to a nation which bears him company. 
As for the loving appreciation of the architec- 
ture, picturesqueness, and skill in the minor arts 
exhibited by these children of subtler artistic 
sense than we, every word the book contains ex- 
cites our Northern envy. But it is doubtful if 
we are ripe yet for annexation to Mr. Lummis’s 
modern paradise. 








A SMASHER OF IMAGES 


EMERSON AND OTHER Essays.—By John Jay Chapman. 
12mo. Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


R. JOHN JAY CHAPMAN is a man of 
ideas, which he uses as so many clubs. 
With them he bullies our poor little 
preconceived Notions, our humble 
Partialities, our inoffensive Prejudices, until they 
are glad to huddle together on any view-point he 
may indicate. Then he raises a big cloud of dust. 
We feel that he is smashing things, and we confi- 
dently expect, when the dust has cleared away, to 
find that our idols have been shorn of a nose, an 
arm, or even of the precious halo. Statuary, in 
the contemplation of which we have always left 
even our umbrellas and canes outside, he boldly 
clips to suit his purpose. 

More than this, he uses but one club on each 
idol. He is not fickle, but sticks to the weapon 
of his first choice. One bludgeon does for the 
whole job. We get used to the sight of it; begin 
unconsciously to feel like wielding it; at least like 
to watch how it swings. 

In the first essay of his series of re-estimates, the 
controlling idea is briefly this: that Emerson is 
great as a means of mental stimulus, but has no 
content wherewith to satisfy the excitement that 
stimulus arouses. All men are alike in one 
respect—that they have in them the divinity of the 
individual. The individual is everything, is all in 
all, is capable of anything, provided, only, he seizes 
every opportunity as it comes. Character springs 
into the world full-grown and divine. Develop- 
ment cannot improve it, for it is already in itself 
perfect. Since this is so, it follows that if a man 
fails, he fails not from incapability, but from moral 
cowardice. Such is the gist of Emerson’s philoso- 
phy. Against this cowardice all his powers are 
directed, and this is the meaning of his whole body 
of work. Moral cowardice is the cause of 
men’s baseness—this is the foundation of 
Emerson’s system. That is the idea which Mr. 
Chapman would have us allow him as a weapon. 

Once allowed, with what terrible freedom does he 
use it! Since that thought is the foundation of 
Emerson’s philosophy, he says, it follows logically 
that Emerson could have no conception of de- 
velopment, for development supposes a character 
at first incomplete. He could have no conception 
of art, for art strives to fix the ever-fleeting image 
of men’s minds, the ever-varying emotions of 





men’s souls, and such a convention would fail 
were all men alike in character. He could have no 
heart, no flesh, no living, pulsating, human red 
blood, for his ideal is in a moral quality, and his 
idea of the end of man is in a purely spiritual con- 
dition. He could have no sympathy, for his doc- 
trine of self-sufficient individualism would preclude 
that. He could have no appreciation of the beauty 
of anything foreign to New England, for, again, 
his ideal is supersensuous. Before we know it, we 
find ourselves surrounded by the woeful debris of 
our idol. 

Having demolished Emerson’s prose, the essayist 
turns to Emerson’s poetry. The destroying idea 
here is very peculiar. It is, in brief, this: that by 
a sudden mental shock, induced by strange half- 
mystic ideas, the mind of the reader is thrown into 
a sort of hypnosis. In this state it is distinctly 
receptive. It is prepared, by the ‘‘sense of mystery 
and expansion’’ which it experiences, to entertain 
great and noble thoughts untrammeled by other 
claims on its attention. These great and noble 
thoughts, Mr. Chapman insists, Emerson does not 
offer. He induces the receptive condition, but 
fails to furnish the content. ‘‘He stops in the 
antechamber.’’ And this, once more, is because 
Emerson has not human sympathies, but is a 
‘pale diaphanous seraph shot with blood.”’ 

As for Whitman: why, he is a glorified tramp! 
If the ordinary car-truck-riding, dinner-begging, 
happy-go-lucky hobo could write down what he 
thought and felt, he would be a second Whitman. 
The same love of the open air, the same independ- 
ence, the same scorn of convention, the same care- 
lessness as to the so-called ‘‘serious’’ things of life 
characterize the one and the other. ‘‘Walt Whit- 
man has given utterance to the soul of a tramp.’’ 
The idea is plausible enough, and Mr. Chapman 
begs our gift of it very prettily. We give it. The 
club swings. In a trice Whitman’s poor pretense 
at culture has crumbled, his patriotism is gone, his 
poses are blown aside, his intellect reduced to the 
vanishing point. He is finally characterized as a 
quack poet—with a few good points. 

Browning catches it next, but escapes compara- 
tively whole. We have always known that his 
verse forms were defective. We have often come 
to a wearied conviction that sometimes his thoughts 
were obscure—but we never knew before that he 
had but two of them! We now learn that he spent 
his life in saying (1) that the most important thing 
in the world is the soul of man, and (2) that a 
sense of effort is coincident with development. 
Indeed, ‘‘there never was a great poet whose scope 
was so definite.’’ Hence a certain lack of the dra- 
matic element, a certain repetition, a certain obscu- 
rity, a certain sameness of characters, which mark 
our image as being of smashable clay—and poor 
workmanship at that. 

But the destroyer breaks our hearts along with 
our idol when he pulverizes Stevenson. We have 
confessed a weakness for stirring adventure, for 
quaint character, for lucidly expressed and simple 
thought, which Stevenson humored in the most 
delightfully human of ways. If we ever wanted to 
forget there were such things as ordinary and 
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aggravating people, whose mission in life seems to 
be to stand as so many signboards, pointing to 
disagreeable duties, we have just stolen breath- 
lessly away with Alan Breck into the Heather. 
Now we learn we have been undignified, and have 
not put away childish things. For Stevenson is a 
boy, and, what is more, an Imitative Boy. He 
writes self-consciously because he is young in art. 
This is evident, for are we not in the habit of say- 
ing that he has a ‘‘good style?’’ When a person 
really has a good style, we don’t notice it enough 
to say so. Instead of being good, his style is 
reminiscent and imitative. ‘‘When he (Stevenson) 
says he longs for a ‘moment of style,’ he means 
that he wishes there would come floating through 
his head a memory of some other man’s way 
of writing, to which he could modulate his 
sentences.’’ When we thought he was adapting 
his means to his ends, it seems that he was, of 
course unconsciously, merely giving us clever 
reproductions. Therefore, he ‘‘represents a back- 
ward movement in literature,’’ because he was ‘‘the 
Improvisatore and nothing more.’’ We who enjoy 
him are wasting our intellectual substance on 
shadows. ‘‘When the latest Palace Hotel orders a 
hundred thousand dollars worth of Louis XV fur- 
niture to be made—and most well made—in 
Buffalo, and when the American public gives 
Stevenson an order for Pulvis at Umbra—the same 
forces are at work in each case. It is Chicago 
making culture hum.’’ 

The worst of it all is, Mr. Chapman is so polite 
about it. He agrees with us cordially in our praise 
of our idols’ good points. Indeed, yes; Emerson 
is spiritual, is inspiring, is lofty, and noble; Whit- 
man is human, and in sympathy with red life, and 
with nature; Browning is powerful and soul-satisfy- 
ing, and real; Stevenson is of charming personality, 
of playful humor, of skillful talent. Far be it that 
Mr. Chapman should deny it. He even indicates a 
great many good points that we have never noticed 
before, praises them sympathetically, discrimi- 
natingly, puts us in quite good humor with our own 
critical judgment— and then, crash! an offend- 
ing nose is gone! 

Yet, after all, perhaps we will see he is right. 
Perhaps we are a little dazed by the shock, and 
mistake for iconoclasm something quite different. 
At first we are doubtful of our Great Men, and 
leave to contemporary opinion the slow formation 
of our own. Then we accept them, and their 
words become as gospel to us, and must not be 
denied. Finally, we begin to get a faint impres- 
sion, which we dare not acknowledge to ourselves, 
that perhaps, after all, our great man may not be 
a universal genius, but may have his limitations. 
Then comes the re-estimate. It puts into objective 
form the faint impression which we would like to 
trust, but dare not. It shows in thought what 
we feel. It interprets what is in reality our final 
judgment, puts it before us, and bids us assign the 
Great Man his proper place. At first this startles 
us; then enlightens us; then earns our gratitude. 
We find that a re-estimate does not destroy images, 
but defines them, as a smoked glass the sun. Our 
idol is the same, but we see it more plainly. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN LITERATURE.—By Henry S8. 
Panecoast. 16mo. Henry Holt & Co. 


F the number of Introductions to Ameri- 
ean Literature which have lately ap- 
peared, that of Professor Henry 8. Pan- 

coast is the most thorough-going and satis- 

factory. While Professor Brander Matthews touches. 
upon the salient points in our literary growth, 
and calls attention to the merits and the influ- 
ence of our famous authors, and Professor F. V. M., 
Painter takes the reader into the immediate 
presence of these writers by means of liberal 
extracts from their works, Professor Pancoast. 
succeeds, in the volume before us, better than 
either of his predecessors in waking a live interest 
in American letters. The student is invited to do 
something more than simply enjoy and profit by the 
works of our poets and prose writers; he is en- 
couraged in the commendable effort to give these 
works, and their authors with them, their true place 
among the forces slowly but surely converging 
toward a unity of national thought, feeling, and 
character. . 

This treatment of literature, never to be neg- 
lected, is especially welcome in America; for our 
literature is as yet comparatively unimportant, and 
it is here, in particular, that it should be clearly 
seen who and what we really are. When the entire 
field shall have been exhaustively treated after the 
method of Professor Tyler in his Literary His- 
toryof the Revolution, the way will be opened 
much wider than it is now to the comprehension 
of the actualities, of the strength and weakness, of 
the requirement and the needs of the American 
people. The publication already of several such 
books as Professor Pancoast’s Introduction is 
warrant for the belief that in time we shall have 
exhaustive works of the character indicated. 

We would not leave the impression that the his- 
toric estimate overshadows the literary estimate in 
the present volume. Such is, by no means, the case. 
The reader is assisted by judicious subdivisions, by 
chronological tables, and by an index contain- 
ing some 1,400 entries. This last feature exhibits 
the one blemish worthy of mention. The author 
that can write a good book and crown his work with 
an index wholly worthy of it is a much rarer being 
than the poet. There must be some mystic difficulty 
when it comes to indexing, or authors of the intel- 
ligence and directness of Professor Pancoast would 
never refer us to Cooperstown and Newbury under 
such alphabetizing as History of Cooperstown, 
History of Newbury. 








ILUSTRATED INTIMACY 


A LEGEND or CAMELOT.—Pictures and Poems. ete. By 
George Du Maurier. 4to. Harper & Bros. 

HAT pleasant little feeling of being in the 
writer’s confidence, which added so 
mightily to Du Maurier’s charm in his 
books, was assuredly present in his 

work for Punch. Social satire, in the text to 
his characteristic scenes of the drawing-room, not 
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Un vieux due (le meilleur des époux) 
Demandait (en lui tatant le pouls) 
sa vielle duchesse 
(Qu’un vieux catarrhe oppresse):— 
“Et ton thé, t’a-t-il 6te ta toux?’’ 

















Le chagrin stimulait tant (dit-on) 
L’ appétit de la chaste Didon, 
Qu’ la fuite d’Enée 
La belle délaissée 
Dina du dos d’un dodu dindon. 
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Il existe une Espinistére a Tours, 

Un peu vite, et qui porte toujours 
Un ulsteur peau-de-phoque, 
Un chapeau bilicoque, 

Et des nicreboequeurs en velours. 


‘‘Cassez-vous, CaSseZ-VOus, CASSeZ-Vvous, 
O mer, sur vos froids gris cailloux !’’ 
Ainsi traduisait Laure 
Au profit d’ Isidore 
(Bon jeune homme, et son futur époux). 
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only called upon you to enjoy it with its creator, 
but admitted you to his mental processes. Just as 
it was possible to believe that the placing—in 
point of time—of the lines of his drawings gave a 
notion of the theory behind his draughtsmanship, 
so the little provocative sting of wit could be con- 
ceived as welling into his brain, just as it was to 
prick its way into your own, later. Appreciation 
of Du Maurier’s wit, whether with pen or pencil, 
was, to an extent, self-appreciation—which will 
account for his popularity in good part. 

When a lot of things from Punch are bound 
together, as in the large portfolio volume pub- 
lished by the Harpers, under the name of its first 
poem, A Legend of Camelot, this impression 
strengthens itself. Trilby had the largest measure 
of popular appreciation, perhaps, because it had 
the greatest share of this autobiographical revela- 
tion. This will answer to many of the delightfully 
witty things in this recent book. Then, there was 
also in it that delightful French which was real 
French—not the Stratford-on-the-Bowe variety, in 
the Ohlendorffian species, with its wealth of green 
umbrellas belonging to the purple cat of the gray 
aunt’s blue sister, but the French, which can only 
be learned once and never afterward, which is 
itself a diploma cum laude from the college of 
those who know their Paris. 

This is also the French in which Du Maurier 
wrote his Vers Nonsensiques-—a French 
unknown to the Academy or Littré—unknown to 
the Parisians themselves, except those of them for- 
tunate enough to cosmopolitanize themselves by con- 
tact with the students to whom English is a mother- 
tongue. It is as notably successful in translating 
Lear’s jingles into foreign phrases as Isidore, 
bon jeune homme, was unfortunate with his 
extract from Tennyson. 








LE GALLIENNISM 


THE ROMANCE OF ZION CHAPEL.—By Richard Le Gallienne. 
12mo. John Lane. 


GAIN comes that devil of a pretty fellow, 

Mr. Richard LeGallienne, with his pose— 

now a little set—of intimate acquaint- 

ance with the roses and raptures of vice. 

There was one very like him once on this side 

the water, but he joined an embroidery class 

and made languid lilies on prepared canvas, which 

is much better than dressing poetically and pub- 
lishing. 

In The Romance of Zion Chapel Mr. Le- 
Gallienne tries his very best to tell a real story, 
but as soon as the rustle of skirts is heard, on 
about the third page, he is off with the old ‘“‘ ballad 
of burdens’’—the burden of bright colors, the 
burden of sweet speeches, and the burden of sad 
sayings. 

The amorous naiveté of the Golden Girl 
was hard to endure with patience, but the attempt 
here made to deal with serious lives and loves 
approaches the grotesque. 

A wonderful non-conformist minister, born not 
only to bring Morris wallpapers and Walt Whit- 


man to Gasometer street, but to shake London with 
new philosophies, loves two ladies; one chosen 
by himself, and one made to order for him by that. 
God with whom the author has long been on very 
easy terms. With the lack of humor usually 
shown by ministers and lovers, he cries out against. 
a stupid world which will not let the three ‘enter 
into a triple alliance, partly spiritual but largely 
fleshly— Philistines who will not recognize the 
exquisite fineness of an egoisme & trois! Here, 
after all, is but the lover of the Quest, and Jenny, 
who marks her trousseau handkerchiefs with let- 
tered tapes, and Isabel with the Rossetti mouth are 
but externalizations of this insatiate lover with his 
bumble-bee habit of flying and empty buzzing. 

So intentionally precious is the text that when 
one comes upon something which shines truly, 
one is meanly tempted to pronounce it spurious 
also. One suspects the man ‘‘ whose tongue slum- 
bered in his mouth, for he was an old, weary man,’’ 
and distrusts the ‘‘ stern old trees that have meet- 
ings one knows not of, far beneath the ground, 
where their roots are twisted and twined in a 
wonderful embrace there in the dark, though the 
gay young leaves no longer kiss across in the morn- 
ing sun.’’ } 

The perverse and peculiar flavor of Le-Gallien- 
nism permeates every chapter, but its most pro- 
nounced bad taste is at the close of this drama 
of three deaths; Jenny, having died of a minutely 
distasteful tuberculosis, has passionately com- 
municated it to her minister lover in a last kiss. 
He, as a last bonne-bouche, sends for his sur- 
viving love, and they together enact this inspiring 
scene. Having eaten ‘‘ great grapes,’’ they pledged 
each other in wine, scientifically poisoned by the 
lady, dying promptly and entirely, without an 
unbecoming contortion, but ‘‘with their eyes firm 
and sweet upon each.”’ 

It may be said without fear of contradiction that 
only an overworked dilettanteism could mix such a 
meringue. 

The reading world is, however, not greatly 
deceived, and in the language of Miss Vesta Til- 
ley’s music-hall song: 


He is very well known, is Richard— 
As a Piccadilly Dickie, with his little glass—I. 
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Whoare particular as to the class of reading matter 
that goes into their homes, and realize the import- 
ance of admitting only such publications as main- 
tain a high standard and elevated tone, are invited 
to try for 1898 three publications which, in a city 
where commercial and material affairs have long 
held sway, are working seriously and fearlessly in 
the interests of higher intelligence and culture, and 
have won a position in their respective fields second 
to none in America. These papers are: 


THE CHICAGO EVENING POST 


‘“* The Chicago Evening Post bears the same relation to the 
Chicago vege that Zhe New York Evening Post bears to the 
press of that city—that is tosay, itisa daily paper of the highest 
class, and appeals for its constituency to the best classes of 
people, and is therefore free from sensationalism and from 
any pandering to ignorance, prejudice, or vice.’’— Zhe Interior, 
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THE DIAL 
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other literary journal in England or America.”—Sir 
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THE CHAP-BOOK 


“‘Chicago’s handsome Chapf-Book . . . has established 
itself as the most amusing, the most readable, of American 
literary periodicals . . . The Chap-Book is to be congrat- 
ulated on the intelligence, the freedom from prejudice, which 
marks its literary judgments. and on the fact that it can hold 
itself uninfluenced even before the greatest names in fiction.”— 
Kansas City Star. 


To put these three papers within the reach of all 
who appreciate the desirability of seeing them 
regularly, the publishers have arranged 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S New Books 


An Attempt to Delimit the Proper Province of Legislative and Judicial Action. 


THE SCIENCE OF LAW AND LAW-MAKING 


Being an Introduction to Law and General View of its Contents, and a Discussion of the Question 
of Codification for Laymen as well as Lawyers. 


By R. FLOYD CLARKE of the New York Bar. Cloth, large 8vo, $4.00 net. 


‘*This book is a new departure, iuasmuch as the attempt is made to introduce unprofessional minds to the truths of law and 
jurisprudence in an intelligible way. The book will be found especially attractive and instructive to those beginning the 
study of law, for in it are set forth the broad outlines of the history and present condition of the science.’”-—Book REVIEWS. 

CONTENTS : Tue Law anp THE LayMAN—THE Forms or Law—Tue Cope Question—ANn INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Stupy or Law—Tue Encuisu Law As rr Is—As 1t Woutp BE 1F CopiIFIED—ALL THE Law 1s WRITTEN—THE LIKENESS 
AND UNLIKENESS—TuHR IDEAS AND ARGUMENTS OF THE CODIFIERS—THE PRACTICAL ARGUMENT—THE FINAL ARGUMENT 
—Tue Practica, Resutts—A SuGGESTION—BIBLIOGRAPHY—TABLE oF CASES—INDEX. 


THE ATTEMPT HAS BEEN 





First, To write an introduction to law which shall en- Third, To elaborate the idea of the fundamental and 
lighten the intelligent lay reader as to the beauty and interest _intrinsic difference between the two forms of writing, statute 
a its problems. and case law, and 

Second, To remove the discussion of the Code Question Fourth, To draw the proper conclusions and apply these 


from the generalities in which it has always been obscured to __ principles to actual legislation, judicial or legislative, and to 
the contemplation of the practical working of the two systems _— determine by a practical test the provinces of each and the 
fn concrete instances. best way to-conserve them.—F'rom the Author’s PREFACE. 


ARISTOCRACY AND EVOLUTION 


A Study of the Rights, the Origin and the Social Functions of the Wealthier Classes. 


By W. H. MALLOCK. Cloth, med. 8vo, $3.00. 

Boox I., Chap.: I. The Fundamental Error in Modern Sociological Study—II. The Attempt to Merge the Great Man in 
the Aggregate—III. Great Men as the True Cause of Progress—IV. The Great Man as Distinguished from the Physiologically 
Fit Survivor. Boox II., Chap.: I. The Nature and the Degrees of the Superiorities of Great Men—II. Progress the Resuit 
of a Struggle not for Survival but for Domination—III. The Means by which the Great Man ae his Greatness to Wealth- 
Production—IV. The Means by which the Great Man Acquires Power in Politics. Boox III., Chap.: I. How to Discrimi- 
nate between the Parts Contributed to a Joint Product by the Few and by the a The Nature and Scope of Purely 
Democratic Action, or the Action of Average Men in Co-operation—III. The _ ities of the Ordinary as a to the 
Great Man. Boox IV., Chap.: I. The ay me iy of Exceptional Action on the Attainability of Exceptional Reward, or 
the Necessary Correspondence between the Motives to Action and its Results—II. The Motives of the Exceptional Wealth- 
Podbacer— iit: Equality of Educational Opportunities—IV. Inequality, Happi and Prog 
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THE MEANING OF EDUCATION : 


WITH OTHER ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.00. 


The other papers included in this volume are: WHat KNOWLEDGE 1s Most WortH? Is THERE A New EpucaTIoNn? 
Democracy AND Epucation. THE AMERICAN COLLEGE AND THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. THE FUNCTION OF THE SECOND- 
ary ScHoot. THe Rerorm or SECONDARY EpuUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

In these essays and addresses Dr. Butler, Professor of Philosophy and Education in Columbia University, offers a distinctly 
valuable contribution to educational theory by basing the process of education upon the facts of organic evolution, and by pro- 
posing a standard for the measurement of educational value and educational effectiveness. e book is not intended for 
teachers alone, but for parents, and all persons interested in education. 


PAUSANIAS’ DESCRIPTION OF GREECE 


Translated with a Commentary by J. G. FRAZER, M.A., LL.D. (Glasgow), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Freely Illustrated with Maps and Plans, Photogravure Plates and 
Engravings in the Text. ... . . Cloth, 8vo, $25.00 net. 

The work ts divided as follows, but 7s sold only in sets: 

Vol. I. Introduction. Translation. Critical Notes on the Greek Text. 
Vol. Il. Commentary on Book I. (Attica.) 
Vol. III. Commentary on Books II., V.(Argolis, Laconia, Messenia, Elis I.) 
Vol. IV. Commentary on Books VI.-VIII. (ElisII., Achaia, Arcadia.) 
Vol. V. Commentary on Books IX., X. (Bceotia, Phocis,) Addenda. 
Vol. VI. Indices. Maps. 
The general purpose has been to — a fairly complete picture of ancient Greece, its monuments and its scenery, so 


far as that can be done from a study of the descriptions of classical authors, the existing remains of antiquity, and the appear- 
ance of the country at the present day. 


By EMILE ZOLA PARIS Cloth, Two Volumes, $2.00 
A SEQUEL To THE Novets, Rome anv Lourdes. 
“ Paris is undoubtedly Emite Zova’s greatest achievement.””— The Times, New York. 


THE PRIDE OF JENNICO 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
** A stirring, brilliant and dashing story. It is, moreover, carefully written, neat in style, and often witty. * * * A distinct 
success, both from the standpoint of popular interest and literary quality.” 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
, o of the best stories that has come from the presses in the last six months. The plot is novel, the central idea bright 
and clever. 
For Sale at all Bookstores, or by the Publishers, 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY . . 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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JOHN LANE’s ANNOUNCEMENTS 





SECOND EDITION AT ONCE 


THE ROMANCE OF ZION CHAPEL. By Ricuarp LE GALiiennE. With 
a cover design by Will Bradley. Crown 8vo, boards, $1.50. 


This new book by Mr, Le Gallienne is uniform with “The Quest of the Golden Girl,” 
which is now in its ninth edition. 


FOURTH EDITION IN PREPARATION 


POEMS BY STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, boards, $1.50. 


To Mr. Stephen Phillips has been awarded by the proprietors of The Academy (London) 
a premium of one hundred guineas, in accordance with their previously proclaimed intention 
of making that, and a second gift of fifty guineas, to the writers of the two books which 
should be adjudged worthy to be “crowned” as the most important contributions to the 
literature of 1897. 


The London Times says: “Mr. Phillips is a poet, one of the half-dozen men of the younger 
generation whose writings contain the indefinable quality which makes for permanence.” 


The London Academy says: “How could language express more? It has an almost physical 
effect upon the reader, in the opening of the eyes and the dilation of the heart,” 


THE KING WITH TWO FACES. By M.E.Coreripcr. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The London Times says: “Is one of the very rare novels which yield so much pleasure 
that it almost stifles criticism. The author’s quality is that of perfectly original brilliancy in 
romantic narration.” 


THE HEART OF MIRANDA, and Other Stories. By H. B. Marriotr 


Watson. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
THE MAKING OF A PRIG. A Novel. By Evetyn Suarp. Crown 8vo, $1.50, 


A MAN FROM THE NORTH. A Novel. By E. A. BENNETT. Crown 8vo, 
$1.25. 


ADMIRALS ALL, and Other Poems. By Henry Newsorrt. Wrappers, 35c. 
A BISHOP’S DILEMMA. By Etta D’Arcy. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 

CARPET COURTSHIP. By Tuomas Coss. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 

THE SPANISH WINE. By Franx Maruew. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 

THE CHILD WHO WILL NEVER GROW OLD. By K. Dovcras Kine. 


Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
CECILIA. By Stanitey V. Maxower. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


REGINA: THE SINS OF THE FATHERS. By Herman SupERMANN: 
Translated by Beatrice Marshall. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


JOURNALISM FOR WOMEN. By E. A. BENNETT. 75 cents. 
COMEDIES AND ERRORS. By Henry Harranp. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
SUMMER MOTHS. A Play. By Witt1am Heinemann. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


SOME NOTES OF A STRUGGLING GENIUS. By G. S. Srreer. Mo. ¢ 
Bodley Booklets. Wrappers, 35 cents. 


THE HEADSWOMAN. By Kennetn Graname, Wo. 5 Bodley Booklets. 
Wrappers, 35 cents. 


PAGAN PAPERS. New Edition. By KENNETH GRAHAME. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
NEW ESSAYS. By Kennetu GrauHAmeE. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 








To be had of ali booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publisher. 


140 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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NEW AND FortTHCOMING Books 








IN THIS OUR WORLD 


By CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. With a Phot wure Portrait. 16mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 
rs. Stetson’s verse, which Mr. Howells has called the best. civic satire since the ‘* Biglow Papers,’’ is known 
to the public only through the paper-covered editions which have appeared on the Coast. e new volume, revised 
and greatly enlarged, may be. ex: to bring her work, for the first time, into general notice. Certainly the 
vigor, the verve, the deep moral earnestness, and the delightful humor and extraordinary talent for satire dis- 
played in these poems have hardly beem surp: 


WOMEN AND ECONOMICS 


By CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. In writing this book it has been Mrs. Stetson’s purposeto point out, explain 
and justify the changes which are now going on in the relations of women to society. In brief the position taken is 
that women have for centuries been economically dependent upon men: that as a result they have become more 
and more feminine and ‘ess and less normal members of the human race. The argument is extended to every 
branch of social activity with remarkable originality, and in a manner to stimulate the interest of everyone. It 
may safely be said that scarcely any book of recent years has treated a confused subject with so much real intelli- 
gence and in an attitude so singularly tair and high-minded. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 





THE BIRTH OF GALAHAD 


By RICHARD Hovey. A Romantic Drama. 16mo, vellum back, with design in gold, and paper board 


sides, $1,50. 

The latest of Mr. Hovey’s notable series, entitled “Launcelot and Guenevere”—a poem in dramas (masques 
and plays) dealing with the central story of Arthurian legendry, and intended to have a certain unity as a whole 
without destroying the unity of each volume as a separate part. 


The Publishers also announce new editions, in uniform binding, of Mr. Hovey’s 


THE QUEST OF MERLIN The MARRIAGE OF GUENEVERE 


A Masque. 12mo, $1.25. A Tragedy. 12mo, $1.50. 
** Indisputable talent and indisputable metrical ‘The volume shows powers ofa very unusual 
faculty.”— The Atheneum. quality.”—TZhe Nineteenth Century. 








NORTHLAND LYRICS 


By WILLIAM CARMAN ROBERTS, THEODORE 
ROBERTS,and ELIZABETH ROBERTS MACDONALD. Se- 
lected and arranged with a prologue by Charles G. D. 
Roberts, and an epilogue by Bliss Carman. Rough 

een cloth, gilt edges, with a panel design in blind 
y Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue. $1.50. 


The CHILDREN’S CRUSADE 


By Marcgt ScHwos. With an introduction by 
Henry Copley Greene. The edition is limited to 500 
copies, from type, printed on old Italian hand-made 
paper, with a Syenpelietic cover-design in green, 
purple and gray, by Tom B. Meteyard. 16mo, $1.00 
net. 





WALT WHITMAN’S 


COMPLETE PROSE, $2.00 


LEAVES OF GRASS, $2.00 


CALAMUS: LETTERS TO PETER DOYLE, $1.25 


Of the new “ Leaves of Grass,” the New York Tridune says: ‘‘It is a just and generous tribute to a writer who 
has deserved more than he has received at the hands of the book-makers.”’ 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PROSE; AND POETRY OF WALT WHITMAN 


“ Edited, he an introduction, by Oscar Lovgtt Trias, Ph.D., of the University of Chicago. With a fron- 
spiece portrait. 

An adequate selection of Whitman’s hemp has long been called for, and it is here furnished. Dr. Triggs has 
successfully attempted to make a book which should be representative of the many-sidedness of Whitman’s y ny 
and at the same time attractive to the general reader. Both as a book of selections, pure and simple, and as an 
introduction to the study of Whitman, it should meet with a welcome from all those interested in the growing fame 
of the Poet of Democracy. Crown, 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE||WOUNDSDRESSER'| | 


A series of letters written from the hospitals in Washington during the War of the Rebellion by WALT 
WHITMAN. Edited by Richard Maurice Bucke, M.D, With two portraits. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. ; 
Without doubt the most intimate and vivid account of the hospital life of the Civil War ever put in print. Ac- 
cording to THE CHAp-Book the letters are ‘“‘ ‘human documents,’ without which and the like of which the world were 
oor indeed.” ‘They form,’ says the Brooklyn Eagle, “a tale that is unique in character and without precedent 
in literature ;’’ while the Literary World speaks of “‘ their profound sympathy with the suffering and dying, their 
minuteness of detail, so that by their light you see the cot and th< operating table, and the sunken cheek and the 
glazing eve, their reproduction of the very colors of the tragic movement of which Washington was the center from 
to ag 
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Messrs. HERBERT S.STONE& Company’s 


Spring Announcement of New 
Books and New Editions 
MDCCCXCVIII 








THE : 


VICTORIAN ERA SERIES 


UNDER THE GENERAL EDITORSHIP OF 


Mr. J. HOLLAND ROSE., M.A. 
Late Scholar of Christ?s College, Cambridge 


THE series aims at describing in attractive and scholarly form the chief 

movements of our age and the lifework of its influential men. Each 
volume will deal with a well-defined subject, which it will exhibit in its 
historical setting and in its relation to present conditions. Collaboration, 
recognized as being an essential of modern historical work, has been adopted 
in this series, in that each volume will be the work of a writer who has made 
its subject a special study. This will, it is hoped, ensure the coherence of the 
individual volumes, and the unity and balance of the series as a whole. 

In Crown 8vo Volumes, Cloth, $1.25 each. 





The following volumes will be ready at once 





The Rise of Democracy | John Bright 

od , ie ag song ’ By C. A. Vince, M. A., late Fel- 

mh ar of Christ s College, Cam- low of Christ's. College, Cam- 

HES. __ bridge. 
“Many books have been written on dif- 

ferent branches or aspects of this subject “It constitutes a brief but careful exami- 
during the last few years, but we can recall nation of the characteristics which made 
none that treats the period before and after Bright the first orator of our time, and 
Chartism with a fuller knowledge or with a appears to us the best examination of the 
clearer eye for the points at issue.”—-London peculiarities of modern English oratory 
Times. extant.”—Afheneum. 


The Anglican -Revival 


By J. H. Overton, D‘D., Rector 
of Epworth and Canon of Lincoln. 


“We can highly recommend this able 
history of Canon Overton’s, and we hope it 
may clear the minds of many as to the history 
of the Anglican revival.”—Church Review. 


Other announcements will be made later 
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How to Play Golf 


Mr. Whigham has now won the American Amateur Golf Championship 
for the past two years which is sufficient evidence of his knowledge of the 
game. His book is not intended to compete in any way with classic works 
on the subject like Badminton. But it gives in concise form suggestions and 
directions for beginners and for older players, without being overburdened 
with a mass of discussion and detail. It addresses itself especially to the 
needs of American players, and the subjects of its many illustrations are chosen 
for the most part from among them. It is illustrated with nearly eighty 
instantaneous pictures of the most prominent golfers in play. These pictures, 
taken from the long films such as are used in the chronomatograph, vitascope, 
cinematograph, now familiar to all theater-goers, will give with absolute accu- 
racy the position of player, club and ball in every part of the swing. This is 
the first time that such means have been employed in any athletic hand- 
book. Price, 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Visitors at Grampus Island 


A book for boys by the well-known author of “Crowded out o’ Crow- 
field,”’ ‘‘ The Captain’s Boat,” etc. 

Mr. W. O. Stoddard’s books for boys are too popular to need any special 
recommendation to his readers. The new volume contains two salt water 
stories: ‘‘ Visitors at Grampus Island,” and “ The Tale of an Oar.” 


Price, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Literary Statesmen and Others 


A book of ‘‘ essays on men seen from a distance,” by one of our younger 
writers, Mr. Norman Hapgood, who is already known as a man of much 
promise. He has the unusual distinction of starting his career by a wide 
acceptance from the English reviewers. In the Book Buyer, Mr. Hamilton 
Wright Mabie says of Mr. Hapgood: 


“ His touch is never heavy, and his manner is admirably adapted to his themes. He is 
thoughtful, discriminating, and sympathetic. His studies of Lord Rosebery, Mr. Morley, and 
Mr. Balfour are sagacious and interpretative in the best sense. His comments on Stendhal, 
Mérimée, and Henry James are in the best vein of contemporary criticism; they are broad, 
tolerant, and at the same time clear in their application of moral and artistic principles, Mr. 
Hapgood’s balance and poise, no less than his intelligence, evidence the possession of a con- 
sistent and coherent view of life and art. There is much to be anticipated from a critic whose 
knowledge is so adequate and whose methods are so sound. To this group of books he con- 
tributes genuine critical insight and quality.” 


A second edition of the book is now on the press. Price, 12mo, $1.50. 
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A Realized lileal 


Miss Julia Magruder has by this time firmly established her reputation 
as one of the most popular of our younger writers. Many readers had their 
introduction to her when ‘“ The Princess Sonia’’ began in the pages of Zhe 
Century Magazine, and all agreed that the most charming love-story they had 
read for years, came from this almost unknown Southern girl. Since then 
‘‘The Violet” and a number of short stories, entitled, “Miss Ayr of Vir- 
ginia,”’ have appeared. In the title of this latest volume, Miss Magruder, in 
a way, makes the confession that she is an old-fashioned writer. At least she 
is not modern in some of the unpleasant meanings of the word. Inher book, 
“ideals” are sometimes to be “ realized,” and the whole story is an unobtru- 
sive protest in favor of sweetness and of sentiment in fiction. 

The volume is bound in exceedingly good design, in three colors. 
A second impression is nearly ready. Price, 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


The Londoners 


Mr. Robert Hichens has already given evidence of varied and distinct 
abilities. It is indeed difficult to reconcile his many manners. Since he first 
came to public notice with that delightful present-day burlesque “‘ The Green 
7 Carnation” until the appearance of ‘‘ Flames” he could hardly have showed 
more diversity of interest. His latest story is in his earlier vein again. It 
treats of smart London society, in town and at Ascot, in extremely clever and 
witty manner. In contrast to the usual society novel, Mr. Hichens has 
made his book the story of how a woman tried to get out of society. It will 
be ready the first of April, Price, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


By the same author. FLAMEs: A Lonpon Fantasy. Second impression, Price, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Across the Salt Seas 


Mr. John Bloundelle-Burton has already done good work as a romancer. 
‘The Clash of Arms,” “ The Hispaniola Plate,” and “In the Day of Adver- 
sity ’’ were the forerunners of this new tale of war and adventure The Chi- 
cago Tribune says: 

] . “ Mr. Bloundelle-Burton has arranged the prisoners’ escape with sufficient complications 
and contingencies to make the episode thoroughly exciting. The love strand creeps into the 
story prettily, and runs to the end satisfactorily. The author shows the ready skill of a | 
natural romancer.” 


Price, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
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The Fourth Napoleon 


Mr. ZANGWILL writes :—* Surely one of the most remarkable first books of ourday. A 
daring imagination, a sombre, subtle sense of la coméddie humaine, such are the characteristics 
of this powerful book. A thoroughness and subtlety which Balzac could not have excelled.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette.—* Mr. Benham has maintained throughout a very creditable 
level of dramatic interest. ‘The Fourth Napoleon’ is a very remarkable work.” 


Price, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Here & There & Everywhere 


By the author of “An Epistle to Posterity.”” Mrs. Sherwood, who has, 
during her life in America and abroad, known almost every distinguished 
political and literary figure of the last half of the century, has put together 
a great many of her reminiscences in a volume entitled ‘‘Here & There 
& Everywhere.” Some of these rambling, gossipy papers have appeared 
in the New York Zimes, others are entirely new for this volume. The sub- 
ject matter covers a wide range, from dinners at Newport with celebrities of 
days before the war, to schoolgirl days of Marguerite of Savoy, now Queen 
of Italy. The volume is illustrated with many portraits, some hitherto unpub- 
lished, and from rare pictures, especially given to Mrs Sherwood by her 
distinguished friends. Price, 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


Priscilla’s Love-Story 


Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford has a large and growing circle of readers 
who delight in her work. A new book by her is certain to attract their 
attention, and “ Priscilla’s Love-Story ’—although slight—is full of the same 
cheerful and delicate sentiment which has made her other books successful. 
It is bound in cloth with a simple design. 16mo, $1.00. 


In a Dike Shanty 


Miss Maria Louise Pool’s popular story has long been out of the market 
owing to the failure of its publishers, and is now to be had for the first time 
in many months. The Atlantic Monthly says of it: 


“ Of the same general character as this author’s ‘Tenting on Stony Beach,’ but written 
with more vigor and compactness, Each of the persons in this outing sketch is strongly in- 
dividualized, and an effective little love-story is interwoven.” 


Price, 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


By the same author. IN BuNcoMBE CouNTy. Second impression, Price, 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
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Plays:' Pleasant and Unpleasant 


It is safe to say that more persons—in America at least—buy the Satur- 
day Review for Bernard Shaw’s dramatic criticisms than for anything else. 
His attitude is so unconventional, so dogmatic that one cannot help wonder- 
ing what sort of plays he can write himself. Only two of them have been 
produced here, and they have attracted great attention and comment. ‘Arms 
and the Man” is included in this first edition of his work. ‘The Devil’s 
Disciple” will be held for later publication. Mr. Shaw has written a-long 
preface, mainly personal, which serves to introduce both volumes. There is 
also a portrait. Price, two volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $2.50. 


The Damnation of Theron Ware 


The eighth impression of this remarkable book is now ready. A 
ninth impression, completing the thirtieth thousand, is in preparation. So 
thoroughly read and talked about has the story been that comment here is 
unnecessary. Jan Maclaren proclaimed it ‘the book of the year in England,” 
and Mr. Gladstone wrote in high praise of it. Mr. Frederic certainly never 
did better work. Price, 12mo, 512 pages, Cloth, $1.50. 


What Maisie Knew 


The third impression of Mr. Henry James’s greatest book is now ready. 
Price, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

“‘Maisie’s story is sure to delight all of Mr. James’s admirers. It must also reach many 
who do not usually read Mr. James’s work, the attraction for these new converts being, not 
the fact that the book is concerned with the lower planes of conduct, but this is more spirited, 
more frivolous, less obscure and intense and illusive than Mr. James’s ordinary work; to put 
it bluntly, ‘What Maisie Knew’ is more readable than its seadeteutens. "ian City Star, 


The Jessamy Bride 


One of the best stories of recent years. It had no large success on publi- 
cation and the sale has steadily increased, every reader recommending it to 
others. Mr. George Merriam Hyde writes in the Book-Buyer: 


“This story seems to me the strongest and sincerest bit of fiction I have read since 
‘Quo Vadis.’” 


The Bookman says of it: 


“A novel in praise of the most lovable of men of letters, not even excepting Charles 
Lamb, must be welcome, though in it the romance of Goldsmith’s life may be made a little 
too much of for strict truth . . . Mr. Moore has the history of the time and of the special 
circle at his finger-ends, He has lived in its atmosphere, and his transcripts are full of 
vivacity. . . . ‘The Jessamy Bride’ is a very good story, and Mr. Moore has never written 
anything else so chivalrous to man or woman.” 
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A Champion in the Seventies 
Being the True Record of Some Passages in a Conflict of Social Faiths. 
By EDITH A. BARNET 


In ‘“ A Champion in the Seventies’ we have the story of a strong-minded 
girl who rebels against the narrowness of her lot at home and goes to London 
to seek her fortune. The conflict between the daughter’s radicalism and 
her parents’ conservatism forms the basis of the story. 

Though by an unknown author, this book is sure to be widely read and 
enjoyed. It is not a “ problem study,” but is a sweet, wholesome tale—very 
much on the order of Jane Austen’s novels. Price, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


A Bride of Japan 


A very remarkable novel by Carlton Dawe, the scene of which is laid in 
Japan. An Englishman having business there, falls in love with a Japanese 
girl who is not a geisha. Against the advice of all of his friends he marries 
her and the story concerns their life afterward. It is admirably strong and 
moving and nothing could be more fascinating than the picturesque back- 
ground. The story is likely to be widely popular. 12mo, Cloth, with a 
design in yellow and white, $1.50, 


A Revolutionary Love Story 
By ELLEN OLNEY KIRK 


A pretty, pathetic novelette of the olden time. With it are one or two 
of Mrs. Kirk’s short stories, and the volume is designed as a light and agree- 
able pastime for the early summer. It has nothing to do with problems or 
immoralities and must come as a relief to many readers. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


The Sinart Set 


A Book of Correspondence and Conversation in a Light and Attractive Style. 
By CLYDE FITCH 


“It is excessively up to date, and quite authentic. You may learn from it how the 
‘swagger set’ do write and talk, what slangy wit and frivolity are, and you may also learn 
how to attain just that little touch of audacious vulgarity which is nowadays the ‘cachet’ of 
fashion. If Mr. Fitch is not shooting at a very high mark, he is at least aiming at one which 
is more frequently missed than almost any other. Nothing is commoner and more depress- 
ing than the stories of fashionable life by people who know nothing about it, and when one 
does know, rich rewards of fame usually await him or her, as Mrs. Burton Harrison’s vogue 
may attest. It is undeniably smart writing and pretty genuine wit.”—Chicago Times-Heraid. 


Second impression now ready. 18mo, $1.00. 
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HOW TO PLAY GOLF 


A BOOK FOR BEGINNERS, BY H: J. WHIGHAM, AMATEUR 
GOLF CHAMPION OF AMERICA, 1896-1897 


HE book is not intended to 

compete at all with the classic 
works on the subject, such as Bad- 
minton. But it gives in concise 
form suggestions and directions for 
beginners and for older players, 
without being overburdened with 
a mass of discussion and detail. It 
addresses itself especially to the 
needs of American players, and the 
subjects of its many illustrations are 
chosen for the most part from 


among them. 


Illustrated with Seventy - five 
Full- page Chronomato- 
graph Pictures of the 
Most Prominent Golfers in 
the Country, in Play 


These pictures, taken from’ the long 
films such as are used in the chronomato- 
graph, vitascope, cinematograph, now fa- 
miliar to all theater-goers, will give with 
absolute accuracy the position of player, club 
and ball in every part of the swing, This 
is the first time that such a means has been 
employed in any athletic handbook, 





MR. WHIGHAM DRIVING (SAMPLE ILLUSTRATION) 


Decorated Cloth Binding, 12mo, Price $1,50 





To be had of all Booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price 
by the, Publishers. 
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THE GOLFER 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Edited by James SHIELDS MURPHY 





An Official Organ of the United States 
Golf Association. 

An Official Organ of the Intercollegiate 
Golf Association, 


An Official Organ of the Central New 
York State League. 





Extracts of Notices 


** Tue Gotrer is entirely worthy of the large circu: 
lation it enjoys.” — Zhe Boston Herald. 

“Tue Go.rer is a masterpiece of bookmaking. 
‘The magazine is certainly worthy of its large patron- 
age,”’— The Boston Journal. 

* Tue Gourer takes first rank for original and clever 
work, and is, in fact, unexcelled any magazine in 
the United States.”"— The Boston Post. 

**Tue Goirer has scored very heavily, and is a 

reat success, and it is entirely worthy of it,”—T7he 
oston Traveiler, 


“Tue Goirer is an unusually interesting and hand- 
some publication.”—T7he New York Sun, 


Subscription, $1.00 One Year 


THE GOLFER, - Boston, Mass. 
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IN PRAISE OF OMAR 








An Address before the Omar 
Khayyam Club of London, 
by the Hon. John Hay......... 











This address by the American minister is 
one of the ‘little masterpieces of literary ora- 
; . . 
tory,’ and is now for the first time produced 
in a format ensuring its preservation. 


Exquisitely printed in red and black, on Van 
Gelder hand-made paper, small 4to., and done 
up in old-style blue wrappers, slide case. 





The Edition is as follows: 


925 copies, Dutch paper, 25 cents, net 
50 copies, Japan vellum, $1.00, net 





SENT POSTPAID BY THE PUBLISHER 
ON RECEIPT OF NET PRICE 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, rort.anp, MAINE 





THE SMART SET 


By CLYDE FITCH. 18mo, $1.00 


A book of correspondence and conversation in a light 
and attractive style, It is extremely amusing, 


“It is excessively up to date, and quite authentic, 
You may learn from it how the ‘swagger set’ do 
write and talk, what slangy wit and frivolty are, and 
you may also learn how to attain just that littletouch 
ofaudacious vulgarity which is nowadays the ‘cachet 
of fashion. If Mr, Fitch is not shooting at avery 
high mark, heis at least aiming at one which is more 
frequently missed than almost any other, Nothing 
is commoner and more depressing than the stories 
of fashionable life by people who know_ nothing 
about it, and when one does know, rich rewards of 
fame usually await him or her, as Mrs, Burton 
Harrison’s vogue may attest. It is undeniably smart 
writing and pretty genuine wit.”—Chicago Times- 
Herald, 

“The book is piquant and amusing.”—Syracuse 
Herald, 

*“ Caustic, brilliant sketches.” —Cincinnati Commer- 
cial Tribune. 

“There is really an air of very-cleverness about 
Clyde Fitch’s new book, ‘The Smart Set’ by turns 
satirical and sentimental,it is always up-to-date, 
smart and witty. Mr. Fitch knows society, and it 
is) probable that much of what he writes is not in- 
vented.” —/ndianapolisNews. 


For sale by all Booksellers and the Publishers, 


HERBERT 8, STONE & CO, 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 


An ideal school near Chicago, designed especially to 
meet the needs of boys of the public school age. Fiftieth 
year. Send for prospectus. 


NOBLE HILL, Woodstock, Ill. 





CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW 
LAW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY 
Hon. Tuomas A. Moran, LL.D., Dean 


Three year course for degree of LL.B. Two year course admits to 
Bar of this State on motion. For further information, address 


ELMER E. BARRETT, Sec’y, Chicago, Ill. 





What to Eat opel 
sizyer Lhe House Beautiful 


Both magazines will be sent to any address 
upon receipt of $1.50. 


Herbert 8. Stone & Co. 
Caxton Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Constable Bldg., New York 





BACK NUMBERS of all magazines. State wants to Ameri- 
can Magazine Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 





Cloth, 165 pages Price, 75c., Postpaid 


ALAMO 
AND OTHER VERSES 


EDWARD McQUEEN GRAY 


Author of ‘‘ Elsa,’”’ “My Stewardship,” 
‘**Stepsisters,’’ etc. 





Published in behalf of the 
FLORENCE FREE LIBRARY FUND 


««Alamo and Other Verses” is, taken all in 
all, the best collection of poems that has ap- 
peared in this country since the publication of 
Kipling’s ‘* Seven Seas.””>—-New York Worip 


AGENTS WANTED, to sell this Book in behalf 
of the Library Fund. For Terms, etc., address 


ALAMO PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
Florence, New Mexico 





A. S. CLARK, 174 Fulton St., N. Y. City. Maga- 
zines, pamphlets, out- of-printt books. Cata- 
logues free. 





ee HE GLOBE NATIONAL BANK. Capital Stock 

$1,000,000. Chicago. Melville E. Stone, Presi- 
dent; E. H. Pearson, Vice-Pres.; D. A. Moulton, 2d 
Vice-Pres.; C. C. Swinborne, Assistant Cashier. ° 
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UNLAP & CO. Celebrated Hats... Styles and 
quality always progressive. The Dunlap Silk 
Umbrella. PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO. 





+ Sipe Publishers of THE CHAP-BOOK announce that by 
arrangement with MR. JOHN LANE, Publisher of 
THE STUDIO, they can offer 


International Studio ana The Mhap-Book 
For One Year at $4.50 





THE CHAP-BOOK, $2.00 A YEAR 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, $1.00 A YEAR 


Both Magazines to any to any address, $2.25 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


-KEEP UP TO DATE! 


If you want the best things Rsheda on any par- 
ticular subject, or all that is published about it, every- 
where,—in dailies, weeklies, magazines, and miscel, 
laneous publications,—you can get it from us, 

Material for Speeches, Sermons, masnye, Novels, 
Scrap-Books, Statistics, etc. 

e read the current issues of all American and 
the principal Foreign publications, and mail clip- 
pings to subscribers dai 

ates, $1.00 per seal, and upwards. 
Let us know what you are interested in and we 
will quote you rates. 


THE CHICAGO PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
56’ FIFTH AVENUE CHICAGO 








SPRATTS PATENT 
Non-Upsettable 


Food Dishes 
for Dogs, Puppies and Cats........00 
ENAMELED, 75 Cents 
GALVANIZED, 50 Cents 


Sent to any address on receipt of price together with 
15 cents for postage. 


SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED 
245 East 56th Street, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK. 
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‘aire 
California 
Bhiiknaee 


Santa Fe 
Route 


The Perfect. Train 


Newest Pullmans, Buffet-Smoking-Library 
Car, Through Dining Car, Pintsch Gas, 


The Direct Route 


2265 miles Chicago to Los Angeles, 


The Shortest Time 
72 hours from Chicago, 69 from St, Louis. 
Apply to any Agent for detailed information. 
W. J. BLACK, @.P,A, (, A. HIGGINS, A. G. P. A. 
Torgxa, Kan. Cutcaeo, 
































Built by the NewYork Central Line 
that Hauled a train 
On the fastest lime 
Ever made inthe world 
Orsung ofin rhyme ., 


AMERICA'S GREATEST RAILROAD 


“The New York Central leads the world” 
Leshies Weenty, 
CRP ergE Uat OT LORE, Dank. Mn Lan PemelrOEt AeteT 





















BUFFALO 


Wagner 


Vestibule 
Sleepers 


and 





yr Dini 
out! ae 


Cars 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


City Ticket Office 
180 Clark Street, CHICAGO 








G. J. GRAMMER 


A. J. SMITH 
Gen’! Traffic Manager Gen’! Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. 


CLEVELANL CLEVELAND 
C. K. WILBER, 
Ass’t Gen’! Pass’r Agent 
CHICAGO 
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